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THE  EVANGELIST 


August  24,  1899 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

IS#  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


HBXRT  HOUGHTON,  RusiDem  Manager. 


The  EvANOKiiiBT  is  a  Weekly  PresbyUrian  Newspaper, 
published  every  Thursday— flfty-two  issues  a  year. 

Price.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Six  cents  a  copy.  To  minis¬ 
ters.  $3.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid.  In  clnbe 
of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  three  months, 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $L04  for 
postage. 

Advertising  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  he  sent  one  week  be/ore  the 
ehariffe  is  to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.- If  a  subscrtber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip 
tion  IS  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Contributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

15#  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  tecond-elau  matter  in  the  Xew  York  Pott-offiee. 


The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano's,  New  York,  Washingrton  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrill  Co^  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


APPOISTMEXTS  A\D  lySTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
Church  Erection, 
Education,  ... 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 
Freedmen,  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnnt  SL,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMEBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
established  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established .  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  825.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  mlssionair 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  DIb.  Swretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  SL,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  SL,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  clesjnsed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

I  'It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  d  estitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeala  From  $300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  AssL  Treas.,  150  Nassau  StreeL  N.  V. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President. 


Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO„  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

NuxMbers  3,  5  AND  7  WEST  29x11  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  W»U  Street,  New  Yo  k. 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors*  Home  In  New  York; 

Rats  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
Few  York;  publishes  the  SaUors'  Maoazine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
2RS,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  STITT,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


Fop  Over  Fifty  Tenra 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  soothing  Strcp  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  motheis  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  aU  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
1  nmedlately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  Camden  on  Mon¬ 
day  September  18, 1899,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Brimfield,  Ill.,  on 
Monday.  September  11.  at  7.M  P.  M. 

I.  A.  COKNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Zanesville  meet*  at  Martinsbnrgb, 
Ohio,  Monday,  September  11, 1’99.  at  7.00  P.M.  AU  dele¬ 
gates  will  please  notify  Mr.  Jose;  h  C.  Fields  of  their  ex¬ 
pected  time  of  arrival,  that  conv^ances  may  be  pro¬ 
vide.  John  P.  Davis,  Stated  Clerk,  Keene,  Ohio. 


Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  bold  its  regular  fall 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Shelton,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Tuesday  evening,  September  12, 1899.  at  7.30  P.M. 

Thomas  C.  Clark.  Stated  Clerk. 


Presby  terv  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  Canastota,  N.  Y., 
September  l6,  at  3  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Cross  Village, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  ^ptember  13.  1899.  at  7.30  P.M. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Sandy  Lake,  Pa., 
Tuesday,  ^ptember  12, 1^,  at  7.M  P.M. 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Corning  will  meet  at  Lenox,  Iowa,  on 
Tuesday,  September  5th.  at  3.15  P.M. 

E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  hold  its  fall  meeting 
in  the  church  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  13th,  at  7.30  P.M.  The  Presbyterlal  Young 
People’s  Union  will  meet  the  next  day,  at  9  A.M. 

F,  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adionrnei  to  meet  in  Car- 
bondalel  September  36th,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

B.  C.  Swan,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resbytery  of  Rlnghamton  will  meet  in  semi-annual 
session  in  the  Broad  Avenue  Church,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday  evening,  September  18,  1899,  at  7.30  P  M. 

John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  at  7.30  P.M.  D.  A.  Jewell.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  bold  the  fall  meeting  at 
Pinconning,  on  Tuesday,  September  19.  1899,  at  7.30  P  M. 

Thomas  Middlemis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  meet  at  Shelter 
Island,  Tuesday,  September  13th,  at  3  P.M. 

Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  Appleton 
City,  Mo., on  Tuesday,  September  1899.  at  7.30  P.M. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  at 
Fair  Haven,  September  36, 18^,  at  3  P.M. 

Clarence  H.  Beehe,  Stated  Clerk. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York  :  Where  He  Is;  Clc- 

land  B.  McAffee.  35;cente. - The  Great  Discourse  of 

Jesus  Christ,  The  Son  of  God ;  Introduction  Rt.  Rev.  F. 

D.  Huntington  D.D.  $1.35. - Bible  Characters  III. ; 

Alexander  Whyte  D.D.  $1.3>. - Missions  in  EMen ;  Mrs. 

Crosby  H.  Wheeler.  $1.00. - Three  Times  Three  ;  Airs. 

G.  R.  Alden,Fay  Huntington,  and  others  .50  cents. - 

Fairy  Tales  From  Far  Japan;  Translated  by  Susan  Bal¬ 
lard.  75  cents. - Hits^nd  Misses  (Sermons) ;  Charles 

Frederic  (ioss  D.D.~  13mo.  pp.  311.  $1.00. 

TheIMacmillan  Company,  New  Y’ork  :  Source-Book 
of  American  History.  EMited  for  Schools  and  Readers: 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in 
Harvard  University, with  Fractical  Introductions.  10  mo. 

pp.  408.  60  cents,  1899. - Child  Life.  A  F’irst  Reader; 

Etta  Austin  Blaisdell,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  and  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell.  13mo.  pp.  137.  35 
cents. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York :  The  W’ar  with 

Spain;  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Ixodge.  S3..50. - Nothinif  to 

Wear;  'William  Allen  Butler.  $1.7.5.—  Priie  and  I; 

George  William  Curtis.  SOcents. - TheGulistan,  Being 

The  Rose  Garden  of  Shaikh  Sa'di;  Translated  1^  Sir 

Eldwin  Arnold,  $1.00. - A  Prlnceof  Georgia, and  Cither 

Tales;  Julian  Ralph.  $1,35. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  Little  Journeys  to 
the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters ;  A  ry  Scheffer.  10  cents. 
3  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  L'nited  States  of  America;  New 

Series,  vol.  XXII  ,1^,  in  cloth  and  in  paper. - Ninety- 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  18W. 

Presbyterian  Committee  or  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. :  How  They  Kept  the  Faith ;  Grace  Raymond. 
$1.00. 

The  CIolportaok  Library:  Moody’s  Stories.  15 
cents. - The  True  Estimate  of  Life ;  Rev.  G.  Camp¬ 

bell  Morgan.  15  cents. 

Armand  Colin  et  Compagnie,  5  Rne  de  Mezihres, 
Paris :  L’Aignille  d’Or ;  J.  H.  Rosny. 


^  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets,  Lectums,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tissot's  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

ftiS,  Tl8  Coi  Sons  &  Baclley  Co., 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB,  -  NBW  YORK  CITy! 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TBur,  y.  r.,  and  KBw  fork  oeth 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


^BELLS. 


HAVe  FURNISHCD  ds.ooo‘ 

pmSCH,  SCHOOL  ft 

6  MENEELY  &  CO.  I 

iWEST-TROX:  Il.i^.\SaL-M£7L 

CHIMES.  Etc.  CATALOGUEliPRIhCS  FREE 


Up  and  down,  far  and  wide  over 
this  continent  and  in  every  quarter 
or  this  planet,  nur 
‘•HLY.MYI<K”  CHURCH  BEIxL 
Is  llftliig  up  its  sweet  videe  and  our 
reputation.  The  “Blymyer”  courts  the 
consideration  of  the  seeker  after  volume 
8  pplemeuting  surpassing  sweetness. 


PERIODICALS. 

June :  Sunset,  Special  IxOS  Angeles  Edition. 

Jxdu:  The  Auburn  Seminary  Review;  The  Writer; 
The  Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal;  The 
Southern  Workman  and  Hampton  School  Record. 

Auipuit:  The  Wironian;  The  Missionary  Record; 
Church  of  Scotland ;  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Record  : 
(Rxxl  Housekeeping;  The  Living  Age;  The  Musical 
Times;  The  Musician  ;  Travel;  The  Monthly  Record  of 
the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry ;  (Sospel  in  AU  Lands ; 
The  School  .lournal ;  Literature;  The  Presbyterian 
Visitor;  Our  Church  Home,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Our  Dumb 
Animals;  Fortnightly  Review;  The  Witness;  Dayano- 
daya. 

fieplemlxer :  Atlantic  Monthly;  Woman’s  Home  Com- 

S anion;  Missionary  Review  of  the  World;  The  Pall 
tail  Magazine ;  The  Bible  Reader  and  Sunday  Magazine. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  University  of  Chicago.  President’s  Report,  July 
1897-'98,  with  Summaries  for  1891-’97. 

Annual  Register  of  the  University  of  C!hicago,  July 
1898-’99,  with  Announcements  for  1899-1900.  Map. 

Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital.  Sept.  1898. 

Insanity  and  Homicide ;  H.  E.  Allison  M.D.  Provision 
for  the  Criminal  Insane ;  The  Same. 

The  R«-v.  A.  B.  Simpson’s  Misstatements  Refuted  by 
Emilio  OlssoD. 

Calendar  of  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario, 
Canada,  1899. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Rev.  Lonis  E.  Holden  for  eight  years 
Professor  of  Oratory  in  Beloit  College  has  been 
called  to  the  Presidency  of  Wooster  University, 
Wooster,  O.  He  is  a  native  of  Rome,  N.  Y., 
and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1891. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Madison. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  enter  at  once  on  bis 
new  duties,  he  having  signified  his  acceptance. 


OBITUARY. 

THE  REV.  S.4.MUEI.  R.  HOUSE  M.U. 


a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  died  at 
his  home  in  Waterford  a  week  ago.  He  was  in 
his  eighty  second  year,  and  the  fifty-second 
of  his  ministry.  Two  years  ago,  the  Presby¬ 
tery  held  a  jubilee  memorial  of  his  ordination, 
at  which  time  Dr.  Stephen  Matton  was  also 
ordained,  the  two  missionaries  together  sail¬ 
ing  to  Siam  and  founding  the  Siam  Mission. 
Readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  recall  that  on 
the  interesting  occasion  of  Dr.  House’s  eighty- 
first  birthday,  last  October,  some  of  his  former 
Siamese  pupils  wrote  a  most  appreciative  letter 
to  him  and  accompanied  it  with  a  gift.  The 
letter  was  read  in  Presbytery. 

Dr.  House  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  his  devoted  wife  some  years  ago,  and  now 
they  are  reunited,  both  having  entered  into 
their  reward. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERM0NT-0N-THE-HUD80N.  Northern  New  Jer 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  B.  LAMB,  se  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


Vol.  LXX.~No.  34 


NEW  YORK:  AUGUST  24,  1899 


WHOLE  No.  3622 


AN  AUGUST  NOON. 

Yonder,  where  t)ie  green  spray  of  the  tall  elm 
Casts  its  shade  upon  the  lessening  pool, 

The  ca  ttle  stand,  half-merged  in  waters  cool. 

The  buzz  of  bees  the  heat  doth  overwhelm. 

The  breath  of  life  is  hushed.  The  ash  leaf 
Quivers  not.  The  grain  glistens  in  its  sheaf. 

Cpon  the  earth  fierce  glares  the  mid-day  sun : 

Its  rays,  like  the  breath  from  a  vast  oven. 

Touch  the  cheek,  shot  from  the  open  heaven. 

While  thro’  the  cloud  that  banks  the  west,  doth  run 
The  gleam  of  God’s  great  fires,  not  fires  of  wrath. 
But  promise  of  the  love  that  endeth  death. 

\UBrRK,  N.  Y.  A.  S.  H. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

Following  close  upon  the  shooting  of 
IVIaitre  Labori  two  events  are  of  more  sinister 
aspect  for  the  triumph  of  truth  in  the  Dreyfus 
-case  than  might  be  supposed.  The  first  is  the 
statement  by  General  Mercier  that  all  the  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  are  in  the  pay  of  the 
Dreyfus  syndicate.  The  accusation  is  so 
absurd,  even  when  made  by  a  man  of  General 
Mercier's  standing,  that  at  the  first  blush  it 
might  seem  to  be  beneath  notice.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  precisely  calculated,  by  discrediting 
in  the  popular  mind  the  opinion  of  the  out¬ 
side  world,  to  deprive  the  present  trial  of  that 
support  which  would  be  invaluable  in  any  case, 
— the  sympathy  of  a  large  and  disinterested 
audience.  A  case  presenting  such  grave  dif¬ 
ficulties  as  the  Dreyfus  trial,  a  trial  pregnant 
with  possible  disaster  to  the  Republican  cause 
in  France,  most  particularly  needs  lo  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  strong  sympathy  of  other  nations. 
Not  that  other  nations  will  withdraw  their 
interest  or  their  sympathy  because  of  General 
Mercier’s  absurd  accusation ;  but  that  the 
utterances  of  foreign  newspapers  will  be  dis¬ 
credited  by  the  French  people,  who  will  natur¬ 
ally  deem  it  impossible  that  a  statement  from 
such  a  source  should  be  other  than  true. 


The  second  event  which  bodes  no  good  for 
the  victory  of  the  truth  is  the  uprising  of  last 
Sunday,  and  for  a  precisely  opposite  reason. 
The  foolish  doings  of  an  irresponsible  and 
utterly  disreputable  crowd  will  not  greatly 
affect  French  opinion.  The  anarchists  and 
Royalists  who  ran  riot  on  Sunday  were  few 
in  number,  entirely  insignificant,  and  have  in 
no  respect  the  approval,  much  less  the  sym- 
.pathy  of  the  real  public.  But  such  acts,  neces¬ 
sarily  reported  out  of  due  proportion  in  foreign 
papers,  tend  greatly  to  discredit  that  public, 
and  conspire  with  General  Mercier’s  remark 
to  weaken  the  respect  of  foreign  readers  for 
the  French  nation.  With  weakened  respect 
comes  a  weakened  hope  in  the  nltimate  victory 
of  the  right ;  and  when  those  who  at  such 
heavy  odds  are  battling  for  the  right  find 
themselves  losing  the  interest  of  their 
“theatre,”  the  great  civilized  world  which 
has  been  observing  them  with  bated  breath, 
4:hey  will  miss  an  important  element  of  their 
strength. 


Monday’s  reports  of  the  trial,  however, 
though  lacking  some  encouraging  features,  are 
b.'i  no  means  wholly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Captain  Dreyfus.  Maitre  Labori  was  not, 
indeed,  able  to  go  to  the  court-room,  but  the 
prisoner  himself  appears  to  have  been  im¬ 
bued  with  something  of  his  great  counsel’s 
spirit.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  as  hith¬ 
erto  with  protestations  of  innocence  when  asked 
if  he  had  anything  to  say,  he  put  such  search¬ 
ing  questions  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  as  grealty  to  discredit  their  testimony. 
Happily,  at  last  advices,  (Tiiesday)  Labori  was 
again  in  the  court-room;  and  one  blast  upon 
his  bugle  horn  will  be  worth  a  thousand  men. 

The  Boer  crisis  seems  rapidly  nearing  open 
war.  The  reply  of  the  Transvaal  government 
to  the  British  demands  is  believed  to  be  un¬ 
satisfactory :  for  England  will  take  nothing 
short  of  an  entire  concession  as  to  the  fran¬ 
chise  of  the  Uitlanders.  A  new  comman  ler  of 
the  British  troops  in  South  Africa  has  been 
appointed.  An  emergency  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men  with  fast  transports  are  waiting 
orders;  and  military  contingents  are  daily 
leaving  Cape  Town  for  the  Transvaal  frontier. 
The  Boers,  too,  are  beginning  to  move  troops 
to  the  frontier,  and  to  purchase  supplies  and 
pack  mules.  It  is  possible  that  the  Orange  Free 
State  may  side  with  Oom  Paul.  But  their  aid 
will  probably  be  given  by  secretly  furnishing 
supplies  rather  than  by  any  open  act  of  war. 

China  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus¬ 
sion  during  the  past  week.  The  Tzar  has  issued 
an  order  declaring  his  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  Celestial  Empire.  Ta-lien-wan  will  be 
an  open  port  and  the  development  of  Russian 
railroads  is  to  be  pushed  rapidly.  If  she  will 
be  content  to  share  the  general  growth  of 
Northern  China  with  the  world,  Russia  is  in  a 
position  to  do  China  and  the  nations  of  the 
South  incalculable  commercial  and  financial 
benefit.  But  there  are  grave  reasons  for  doubt 
whether  Russia’s  intentions  are  as  benevolent 
as  she  would  have  us  believe.  In  the  South, 
France  is  pressing  her  demands  upon  the  Yang 
Tse  Kiang  valley.  The  French  have  copied  the 
example  of  the  British  at  Wei  Hai  Wei  and  are 
forming  a  regiment  of  Celestial  tirailleurs,  who 
it  is  believed  will  prove  most  efficient  soldiers. 

On  the  surface  Pekin  is  quiet.  The  last  edict 
of  the  empress  dowager  orders  sweeping  re¬ 
forms  in  all  the  state  departments  of  the 
empire.  The  Pekin  and  Tien-Tsing  Railway, 
the  edict  adds,  has  made  a  handsome  profit, 
but  there  will  be  no  further  construction  of 
railroad  lines  until  the  Ln  Han  system  has  been 
completed.  When  that  has  been  done,  and  it 
ha.s  become  profitable,  other  lines  are  to  be  laid 
down. 

The  estimate  which  General  Davis  placed 
upon  the  havoc  wrought  in  Puerto  Rico  by 
the  hurricane  proves  none  too  large.  The 
number  of  deaths  will  reach  two  thousand, 
while  the  ruin  to  crops  and  plantations  is 


almost  incalculable.  The  United  States  is 
responding  generously  to  the  appeal  from  her 
newest  possession,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  required  one  thousand  tons  of  food 
per  week  will  be  supplied.  The  steamer 
Evelyn  left  on  Friday  with  clothing  and 
medical  supplies,  and  was  to  be  followed  on 
Wednesday  by  the  transport  McClellan.  The 
work  of  distribution  is  continued  under  Mili¬ 
tary  Governor  Davis,  who  is  devoting  himself 
to  it  with  admirable  judgment  and  sympathy. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while  for  the  generous 
givers  to  be  too  much  disgusted  with  the  native 
stevedores,  who  demand  double  pay  for  unload¬ 
ing  the  relief  cargo.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
extreme  misery  does  not  open  the  heart  and 
make  men  unselfish,  and  this  manner  of  mak¬ 
ing  hay  while  the  sun  shines  is  not  a  discovery 
of  Puerto  Ricans. 


The  New  York  public  was  startled  last  week 
at  learning  that  in  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Improvements  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rush  the  city  into  a  forty  year  contract 
with  the  Ramapo  Water  Company  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  water  supply  at  |5, 000, 000  a  year.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  determined  stand  taken  by 
Commissioner  Coler  the  contract  would  have 
been  completed  without  time  for  investigation 
or  discussion.  Of  course  charges  are  made 
against  the  railroad  men  and  politicians  who  are 
to  be  responsible  for  the  plan.  It  is  early  yet 
to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  about  the 
matter.  But  the  worst  feature  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  is  the  secrecy  with  which  the  entire 
matter  was  developed;  “The  sudden  subter¬ 
ranean  way  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
complete  the  contract  and  fasten  an  enormous 
expenditure  upon  the  city  of  New  York  for 
forty  years  to  come.  ’  ’ 


One  interesting  feature  is  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  leaders  are  accused  of  making  a  deal  with 
Tammany  in  the  contract.  Three  of  the  best 
papers  in  New  York  are  open  in  these  charges. 
It  is  a  favorable  opportunity  to  judge  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  of  our  great  political  bosses.  And 
it  is  hardly  a  cry  of  admiration  or  approval 
that  has  gone  up  over  this  last  “job.”  Indeed, 
it  would  appear  that  the  hidden  springs  of  this 
water  supply  might  well  furnish  material  for 
the  investigation  of  the  Mazet  Committee,  which 
after  following  the  trail  of  the  Tiger  through 
devious  windings  adjourned  a  week  or  more 
ago  until  September  12. 


The  last  days  of  the  session  were  occupied 
with  searching  investigations  regarding  the  city 
contracts  and  police.  The  strongest  and  most 
damaging  evidence  Mr.  Moss  has  yet  brought 
out  against  Tammany  seems  to  come  from  our 
police  department.  Tabulated  lists  were  shown, 
and  the  result  is  enough  to  give  the  citizens 
material  for  much  thought.  It  should  not, 
however,  occupy  the  minds  of  the  Committee 
to  the  exclusion  of  this  new  “surprise.” 
Comptroller  Coler  deserves  all  the  aid  which 
the  Mazet  Committee  may  be  able  to  give  him. 
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THE  SEW  MOHOSK. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Has  hard-headed  old  “Skytop”  been  height¬ 
ened?  Has  the  pure  crsytal  Lake  been  deep¬ 
ened?  Or  have  yonder  majestic  Catskills  been 
brought  into  closer  fellowship?  None  of  these 
phenomena  have  come  about,  and  yet  Mohonk 
has  become  new!  The  old  familiar  faces  are 
here  by  Ihe  score — solid,  sensible  and  refined 
people  who  feel  as  if  they  could  not  get 
through  the  summer  without  revisiting  this 
delightful  spot.  Yet  some  of  us  veteran  so¬ 
journers  hardly  recognized  the  old  hostelrie 
when  we  caught  our  first  view  of  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake. 

Instead  of  the  old  office  on  the  water  side, 
we  saw  a  large  and  picturesque  Swiss  chalet 
looming  up,  and  crowned  by  a  high  stone 
tower!  This  chalet  structure  contains  the  new 
and  spacious  parlor  that  is  intended  to  seat 
over  four  hundred  people  and  is  of  such  a  shape 
as  to  make  the  hearing  of  preaching  or  singing 
very  perfect.  It  will  cost  a  sharp  pang  to  many 
of  us  to  give  up  the  dear  old  parlor  whose  walls 
have  echoed  to  the  eloquence  of  presidents  and 
famous  preachers,  and  professors  and  philan¬ 
thropists  from  the  whole  land.  The  conferences 
held  in  that  room  have  helped  to  mould  public 
sentiment  for  arbitration  and  for  justice  to  the 
Indians.  The  memories  of  Hayes  and  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Fisk  and  McCosh  and  Schaff  are 
linked  with  those  walls. 

Under  the  new  parlor — not  yet  completed — is 
the  large  new  office  with  its  recording  desk, 
and  the  library,  and  two  huge  fire-places 
around  which  the  talkers  and  the  smokers  will 
congregate.  This  apartment  will  be  “inau¬ 
gurated”  on  Saturday  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies.  Around  both  parlor  and  office  are 
broad  piazzas ;  those  on  the  lake  side  overhang 
the  water,  and  from  them  the  departing  guests 
will  receive  the  parting  adieus  of  waving 
handkerchiefs  and  the  “  Mohonk  yell.  ”  Over 
the  old  landing-block  a  huge  porch  of  rough 
stone  has  been  reared,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a 
platform  for  walking,  and  surrounded  with 
palms  and  potted  plants.  This  is  not  all. 
The  centre  of  the  whole  building  has  been 
torn  away  and  replaced  by  a  stone  structure 
five  stories  high,  and  filled  with  large  rooms 
finely  fitted  up  for  families;  and  on  the 
“Rondout”  side  are  broad  piazzas  command¬ 
ing  a  grand  view  of  the  valley  and  the  distant 
Catskills.  All  these  new  constructions  and 
enlargements  have  been  reared  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  house  is  well 
filled.  My  congregation  last  Sabbath  morning 
in  the  old  parlor  overflowed  on  the  piazzas. 
At  the  close  of  my  discourse  I  could  not  refrain 
from  paying  a  tender  tribute  to  two  of  our 
Mohonk  summer-household,  whose  deaths  have 
been  a  sore  bereavement.  One  of  them — the 
late  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stille,  was  borne  to  his 
grave  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  last  Monday.  He  had  been  the  honored 
“Provost”  or  President  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  many  years,  and  had  written 
several  valuable  historical  works.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  Dr.  Stille  and  his  wife  celebrated  here 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  first 
arrival  at  Mohonk.  They  were  the  oldest 
“settlers”  in  this  mountain  community.  Last 
summer  also,  my  blessed  and  beloved  Brother 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth  delivered  in  yonder  parlor 
two  of  his  sweetest  and  most  spiritual  dis¬ 
courses.  He  was  always  a  favorite  preacher 
here ;  and  the  memory  of  my  many  walks  and 
talks  with  him  under  these  trees  cannot  be 
recalled  without  tears.  The  sudden  departure 
of  Henry  M.  Booth  in  the  prime  of  his  power 
and  usefulness  was  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
strokes  of  providence  that  I  have  ever  known, 
and  one  of  the  heaviest  losses  that  Presby¬ 
terianism  has  suffered.  He  believed  in  progress 


— but  progress  only  in  the  lines  of  loyalty  to 
pure  sound  doctrine,  and  the  infallible  author¬ 
ity  of  God’s  precious  Word. 

Not  many  clergymen  are  here  yet.  The 
venerable  Dr.  Barrows  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  his  clerical  son  are  here ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson  of  Pelham  Manor.  Albany  has  sent 
hither  Dr.  William  F.  Whitaker,  the  eloquent 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
a  son  of  the  veteran  Dr.  Epher  W’hitaker  of 
Sonthold — a  large  “chip  of  the  old  block.” 
Any  father  might  be  proud  of  such  a  son.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  of 
Philadelphia  is  here,  and  he  meets  scores  of 
the  readers  of  his  rich  and  savory  volumes. 
He  is  unsurpassed  as  a  practical  writer  in 
purely  devotional  literature ;  and  one  secret  of 
his  great  success  is  that  he  aims  to  reach  the 
average  Christian  mind.  Long  years  ago  I 
encouraged  Brother  Miller  to  send  his  early 
contributions  to  the  religious  press;  and  he 
sometimes  playfully  speaks  of  himself  as  one 
of  my  “pupils.”  “When  you  have  nothing 
else  to  do,”  said  W’alter  Scott,  “be  setting  out 
a  tree;  it  will  grow  while  you  are  sleeping.” 

I  have  no  space  to  chronicle  all  the  notable 
guests  who  are  feasting  on  Mohonk’s  scenery 
and  society.  Among  them  are  Dr.  John  Mason 
Ferris,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Christian 
Intelligencer,  who  comes  here  every  summer, 
and  Captain  King,  an  old  navy  officer, 'and  Mr. 
George  Crozer,  one  of  the  founders’and  patrons 
of  the  “Crozer  Theological  Seminary;”  and 
up  in  his  studio  in  this  “Rock-building,” 
Daniel  Huntington  is  at  work  this  morning  at 
his  easel — holding  a  steady  brush  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three!  This  is  too  bewitching  a  day 
for  imprisonment  within  doors ;  and  I  must  be 
off  into  Mr.  Smiley’s  gardens  which  were 
never  so  extensive  and  magnificent  as  they  are 
now.  Yesterday  the  young  folk  had  a  golf- 
touruament,  and  this  afternoon  a  regatta  is  to 
come  off  on  the  lake.  And  so  body  and  mind 
find  plenty  of  recreation ;  and  puritanism  and 
pleasures  mingle  very  wholesomely  together. 

Lake  Mohonk,  Mountain  House,  August  Iti,  1899, 

IN  CALIFORNIA. 

John  W.  Ellis  D.  D. 

I  came  to  California  twenty- two  years  ago 
and  my  friends  thought  I  had  passed  into  the 
beyond.  Now  men  come  and  go  so  swiftly 
that  it  seems  but  the  passage  of  a  bird  across  a 
California  ranch.  The  wire  has  become  such 
a  common  vehicle  for  the  passage  of  thought 
that  East  and  West  seem  to  be  in  adjoining 
apartments.  If  a  cyclone  strikes  the  Mississippi 
valley  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  get 
notice  of  it  about  1  o’clock  the  same  day — two 
hours  in  advance  of  the  gathering  funnel.  If 
a  baby  is  stolen  in  New  York  at  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  we  have  a  photograph  of  the 
little  darling  in  our  evening  papers.  Our  little 
world  seems  to  be  shrinking  into  a  smaller 
sphere,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  universal 
brotherhood.  A  great  many  are  even  now  sin¬ 
cerely  living  out  in  their  daily  lives  the  spirit 
of  the  new  commandment,  “As  God  loved  you.  ” 

California  is  so  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  that 
if  there  is  a  tid-bit  of  a  new  religion  floating 
around  on  the  globe,  be  it  Orient  or  Occident, 
enough  of  it  lodges  here  to  exhibit  the  quality 
of  the  whole.  We  look  up  at  the  horizon  and 
to  all  appearances  we  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  for  we  seem  to  be  equidistant  from 
the  four  points  of  the  compass.  There  was  a 
time  when  Boston  was  the  front  door  of 
America,  but  since  we  annexed  the  Klondike, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and  other  islands  of 
the  sea,  the  bows  of  the  ships  have  turned  this 
way,  and  commercially,  we  think  we  are  about 
to  be  the  front  door,  with  Boston  in  the  rear. 

The  most  remarkable  people  in  our  state  are 
the  native  sons  and  daughters  of  the  golden 
West,  all  Californians,  their  pedigree  based 


largely  upon  the  fact  that  their  grandmothers 
came  to  California  to  teach  school  in  the  early 
fifties,  and  there  being  such  a  scarcity  of 
women  in  those  days,  they  were  quickly  seized 
upon  for  wives  of  the  early  emigrants  in  search 
of  gold.  These  native  sons  and  daughters  now 
own  the  state. 

We  have  in  California  a  north  wind  so  thor¬ 
oughly  charged  with  electricit.v  that  when  it 
gives  ns  a  steady  pull  for  three  days,  as  it  does 
sometimes,  the  welkin  rings  with  cock  crows 
and  the  animal  kingdom  is  quickened  into  a 
nervous  activity,  while  each  hair  in  the  tail  of 
the  horse  stands  out  for  itself.  I  live  in 
Oakland  and  Oakland  is  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  state,  measuring  north  and  south,  though 
decidedly  to  west  of  centre ;  but  locality  aside 
Oakland  is  “the  Athens  of  America.”  Our 
town  is  quiet,  peaceful  and  decidedly  religious 
by  profession,  although  a  little  slow  commer¬ 
cially,  as  was  illustrated  by  a  man  across  the 
Bay  in  the  part  of  the  city  called  ‘  ‘  Frisko,  ’  ’ 
where  he  amused  his  audience  by  telling  them 
that  once  he  had  three  brothers,  two  of  them 
were  living,  and  the  other  was  in  Oakland. 

If  San  Francisco  were  the  fast  train,  Oakland 
would  be  the  sleeper,  and  like  the  train,  both 
are  destined,  in  rapid  growth,  to  get  there  at 
the  same  time.  Ours  is  a  city  of  homes, 
schools,  universities,  churches  and  poets. 

Not  long  since  an  Oakland  man  took  steamer 
at  New  York  for  a  trip  abroad — having  earned 
a  long  respite  by  eight  years  of  a  faithful  pas¬ 
torate  in  the  largest  church  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Oakland,  Cal. — Dr.  Robert  H.  Coyle — for  whom 
every  Pacific  Coast  Commissioner  to  the  late 
General  Assembly  voted  for  Moderator.  In 
many  respects  Dr.  Coyle  is  a  remarkable  man. 
He  enjoys  the  blessing  of  having  a  thoroughly 
disciplined  mind.  Every  week  he  charges  it 
with  two  able  sermons,  which  he  delivers 
without  scrap  or  note,  and  with  such  a  force, 
zeal  and  earnestness  as  to  carry  conviction  to 
his  audience  of  two  thousand  people. 

About  three  years  since,  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  this  city  called  an  unknown 
man  from  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  to  be  its 
pastor — the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Brown,  a  man 
approaching  full  vigor  and  possessing  a  wide 
range  of  thought,  decidedly  original  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  in  delivery  of  discourse. 
He  has  been  lately  invited  to  the  chair  of 
Personal  Ethics,  in  Stanford  University. 

At  the  same  time,  Stanford  University  called 
to  the  chair  of  Civics  another  Californian,  the 
Rev.  Burt  Estes  Howard,  late  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Los  Angeles,  but  now 
from  choice  outside  of  church  organizations. 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Stanford 
University,  holds  the  unique  position  of  unre¬ 
stricted  power,  selecting  his  own  lieutenants 
and  distributing  the  proceeds  of  twenty  million 
dollars  according  to  his  own  judgment. 

When  Dr.  Jordan  was  a  Professor  in  a  s(c- 
tarian  College,  his  orthodoxy  was  questioned 
and  he  stepped  out.  He  seems  to  have  held 
fast  to  early  convictions,  and  is  surrounding 
himself  with  kindred  spirits  in  the  field  of 
liberal  thought  and  wide  range  of  vision.  He 
is  an  indefatigable  worker  in  all  branches  of 
thought,  lecturing  on  all  manner  of  subjects 
in  all  sorts  of  places  and  always  acceptable. 

It  is  said  that  yon  cannot  have  one  good 
thing  in  public  use  without  a  similar  one  in 
the  same  line.  That  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
two  great  universities  of  California— the  State 
University  and  Stanford.  Since  the  founding 
of  Stanford,  the  St^ate  University  has  steadily 
increased  in  numbers  and  influence,  although 
unsettled  in  respect  to  a  president.  The  high 
standard  of  education  on  this  coast  and  the 
increase  of  places  requiring  high  grade  intellect 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  choice  of  "Prof. 
Wheeler  for  I^resident  of  the  State  University. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Prof.  William  Adams  Brown. 

The  Northfleld  Conference  has  come  and  gone 
and  the  brethren  of  the  New  York  Presbytery 
have  scattered  to  their  various  interests  and 
duties.  Before  the  freshness  of  memory  fades, 
it  may  be  well  to  put  on  record  some  of  the 
impressions  left  by  the  gathering  upon  one  who 
was  privileged  to  attend  it.  Four  things 
stand  out  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  worthy 
of  special  mention. 

1.  The  deepening  of  the  personal,  religious  life. 
This  was  the  dominant  note  of  the  conference 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  the  theme  of 
song,  address  and  prayer.  There  was  a  spirit¬ 
ual  uplift  in  the  atmosphere  of  which  one 
could  not  but  be  conscious.  It  was  breathed 
in  with  every  passing  wind.  It  showed  itself 
in  the  cheerful  faces,  in  the  absence  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  irritation,  in  the  gracious  courtesy 
and  ready  kindness  met  with  on  every  side. 
One  felt  oneself  in  the  company  of  those  whose 
religion  was  not  a  creed,  nor  an  outward  pro¬ 
fession  merely ;  but  in  very  truth  a  new  life. 
Complete  consecration  to  Christ,  utter  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  will  of  God,  desire  for  the  indwell¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  these  were  the  subjects 
to  which  thought  and  conversation  continually 
returned ;  and  these  are  the  memories  which 
are  uppermost  as  the  mind  turns  back  to  the 
quiet  days  spent  under  the  shadow  of  the  North- 
field  hills. 

5  2.  Closer  personal  fellowship  with  the  brethren. 

In  all,  fifty  members  of  the  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery  were  present  at  Northfield  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods.  Thanks  to  the  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  Drs.  J.  Balcom  Shaw  and  Wilton 
Merle  Smith,  every  arrangement  had  been  made 
for  our  comfort.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
appreciatively  of  the  hospitality  shown  ns. 
Weston  Hall  was  placed  at  our  disposal ;  the 
fare  was  of  the  best,  and  the  service,  rendered 
by  members  of  the  Northfield  Seminarv,  was 
given  in  the  same  cheerful,  Christian  spirit 
which  marked  the  entire  conference.  Under 
such  conditions,  it  was  possible  for  members 
of  Presbytery  to  meet  with  an  intimacy  not 
elsewhere  attainable.  New  friendships  were 
made  and  old  friendships  strengthened.  Men 
who  had,  hitherto,  been  to  each  other  only 
names,  walked  together  in  sweet  converse. 
Social  prayer  and  conference  deepened  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  private  intercourse,  and  sowed 
seeds  of  kindly  feeling  which  may  be  expected 
to  bear  rich  fruit  in  the  future. 

3.  .1  stronger  sense  of  brotherhond  in  t’hristian 
service.  Amid  all  the  joys  of  the  conference, 
the  thought  was  ever  present  of  the  coming 
winter  with  its  heavy  responsibilities  and  per¬ 
plexing  questions;  and  the  burden  upon  the 
hearts  of  all  was  that  the  new  spirit  of  fellow¬ 
ship  bom  of  the  gathering  might  be  used  of 
God  to  lead  Presbytery  through  every  diffi¬ 
culty,  into  a  broad  path  of  Christian  service. 
Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  impressions  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  conference  will  be  a  new 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  God’s  work,  of  its 
unity,  of  its  blessedness  and  of  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  accomplishing  it  in  isolation  and  division. 

4.  .in  increased  emphasis  upon  the  things  which 
unite.  This  is  the  last  point  which  there  is 
time  to^mention,  and  it  is  not  the  least  impor¬ 
tant.  There  were  present  among  Presbytery’s 
delegation  to  the  conference  men  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  theological  opinions.  There  were  some 
who  held  critical  views  of  the  Bible,  while 
others  felt  that  such  views  were  mistaken  and 
dangerous.  Yet  it  was  possible  for  all  to  unite 
in  Christian  fellowship  upon  the  basis  of 
devotion  to  Christ  and  zeal  for  his  service. 
Stronger  than  any  divergence  of  theological 
opinion  was  the  bond  of  a  similar  spiritual 
experience.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  signifi¬ 
cance,  that  the  type  of  teaching  most  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  conference — I  refer  to  Mr. 


Meyer’s  doctrine  of  the  believer’s  vital  union 
with  the  risen  Christ — has  received  clearest 
theological  expression  in  the  very  book  which 
is  now  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  Church ! 
May  we  not  hope  that  when  the  real  teaching 
of  the  apostolic  age  comes  to  be  more  clearly 
apprehended,  the  fear  and  suspicion  which  are 
now  in  the  minds  of  many  will  be  seen  to-be 
groundless ;  and  that  the  way  will  be  opened 
for  a  solution,  at  once  peaceful  and  honorable, 
of  one  at  least  of  the  difficult  questions  which 
will  confront  Presbytery  during  the  coming 
winter? 


IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  Monona  Lake  Assembly  closed  a  delight¬ 
ful  meeting  at  the  old  camp  ground  a  mile  south 
of  Madison  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Monona,  on 
July  31.  The  grounds  are  very  attractive  and 
over  a  thousand  people  lived  in  tents  and 
cottages  during  the  fourteen  days  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  while  many  more  came  over  from  Madison 
and  the  surrounding  country  in  the  little 
steamers  or  rode  to  the  camp  in  steam  cars, 
carriages  and  on  bicycles. 

The  morning  worship,  led  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Worden  in  Normal  Hall,  was  peculiarly  help¬ 
ful.  The  topics  presented  were  of  a  practical 
nature  and  the  lessons  of  the  meeting  were  in¬ 
spiring.  There  was  here  a  spiritual  uplift  and 
a  strengthening  of  purpose  for  the  work  of  the 
day.  The  vesper  service  at  the  lake  shore, 
under  the  spreading  oaks  and  in  full  view  of 
the  glorious  sunset,  on  Sunday  evening  was 
especially  impressive.  Dr.  Worden  has  con- 
ducted  the  Normal  work  for  twelve  years. 
His  expositions  of  the  current  Sunday-school 
lessons  and  his  lectures  on  the  “Essentials  of 
the  Sabbath  school’’  were  always  largely  at¬ 
tended  by  the  ministers  and  Christian  workers 
with  pencil  and  note -book. 

The  Normal  class  and  primary  Sunday-school 
work  occupied  the  early  forenoon  and  at  10.45 
the  great  bell  rang  for  the  morning  lecture  in 
the  Auditorium.  Sometimes  four  or  five 
thousand  people  came.  Among  the  speakers 
this  year  were  the  Hon.  Murat  Halsted  of  New 
York,  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Dolliverof  Iowa,  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  John  Temple  Graves  of  Georgia,  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Strong  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Dixon  D.D.  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  George 
M.  Brown  D.D.  of  Connecticut  and  Bishop  C. 
H.  Fowler,  who  preached  on  the  first  Sabbath 
and  gave  his  masterly  address  on  General 
Grant  on  the  day  following. 

The  afternoon  lecture  of  each  day  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  music  from  the  orchestra  or  dander’s 
Band.  The  great  lecture  of  the  assembly  was 
by  the  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  on  the  last  after¬ 
noon.  The  “silver  tongned  orator’’  discoursed 
nearly  two  hours  on  “Watchman,  what  of  the 
Night?’’  Seven  thousand  people  listened  to 
him  as  he  spoke  of  the  great  moral  questions 
before  the  American  people  which  can  never 
be  settled  until  settled  right. 

Sundays  at  the  assembly  were  delightful. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  Holy  Land  say  that 
the  beautiful  lake  at  Madison,  so  clear  and 
bright,  resembles  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  every 
one  felt  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  present  with 
his  people  here,  as  he  was  with  his  disciples 
in  the  days  of  old.  The  sweet  morning  air  and 
the  fresh  breezes  from  the  lake  seemed  to  re¬ 
fresh  and  strengthen  us  for  the  public  services 
and  the  preachers  and  leaders  were  filled  with 
unwonted  power  in  their  messages  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  warning. 

On  July  28,  Dr.  J.  A.  Worden  presented  an 
important  petition  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  endorsed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  respectfully  petitioning  that  he 
“issire  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  in  all  military  camps  under  con 
trol  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  carry  into 
effect  the  laws  of  Congress  upon  this  subject 


which  seems  to  us  to  be  distinct  and  plain, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  your  Attorney- 
General. ’’  This  petition  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  over  four  thousand  people  assembled. 

The  assembly  this  year  brought  into  pleasant 
fellowship  many  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
and  elders  of  Wisconsin.  With  Elder  J.  E. 
Moseley  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Worden  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  the  Christian  workers  felt  at  home,  and 
we  had  pleasant  counsel  with  Dr.  W.  F.  Brown 
of  Beloit,  Dr.  W’.  J.  Thomas  of  La  Crosse,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Bain 
and  Mr.  Samuel  McComb,  the .  Sunday-school 
missionaries,  and  a  host  of  good  elders  and 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  missionary  women 
who  were  greatly  blessed  and  encouraged  at  the 
Monona  Lake  Assembly.  T.  S.  J. 

PITTSBURGH  LETTER. 

Rev.  William  A.  Jones. 

The  most  recent  event  of  interest  in  relig¬ 
ions  circles  about  Pittsburgh  was  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Young  People’s  Christian  Union 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  were  held  in 
the  Dnquesne  Gardens,  East  End.  Pittsburgh 
is  one  of  the  centres  of  this  denomination,  and 
with  nearly  ten  thousand  delegates  from  other 
parts,  the  great  hall  was  inadequate  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  people.  The  convention  all  through 
was  characterized  with  deep  spiritual  feeling, 
and  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  church.  At  the  session  of  Friday 
evening,  an  offering  of  |50,000  was  made  to 
relieve  the  Boards  of  debt.  Special  interest  of 
the  convention  settled  in  the  unveiling  of  a 
beautiful  monument  on  Saturday  afternoon  in 
Uniondale  Cemetery,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  J. 
M.  Fulton,  the  founder  of  the  Young  People’s 
Christian  Union. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  R.  J.  Devore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  is 
a  surprise  as  well  as  disappointment,  to  her 
many  friends  in  the  city.  The  college  which 
is  well  located,  with  splendid  buildings  well 
equipped,  has  been  successful  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Miss  Devore.  The  trustees  are  making 
an  effort  to  have  the  institution  properly  en¬ 
dowed,  so  that  it  may  take  its  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  women’s  colleges.  Miss  Devore 
has  been  prevailed  to  remain  with  the  college 
for  another  year,  with  the  hope  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  she  may  decide  to  remain  perma¬ 
nently. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Holland  D.  D. ,  Chancellor  of 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  pre¬ 
paring  an  accurate  account  of  the  part  played 
by  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  his 
institution  in  the  late  war.  In  his  search  he 
has  already  found  thirty  who  saw  service. 

-  In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  I.  Brownson 
D.D.  of  Washington,  W'estern  Pennsylvania  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ministers. 
Dr.  Brownson  had  been  connected  not  only 
with  the  religious,  but  also  the  educational  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community  for  half  a  century. 
After  the  union  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
Colleges,  he  served  for  seventeen  years  as 
vice-president  of  Board  of  Directors,  and  for 
the  same  number  of  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Board.  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Washington  Female  Seminary  for 
thirty  five  years.  His  long  pastorate  at  the 
First  Chureh,  Washington,  was  marked  with 
continued  and  abundant  success.  A  strong 
preacher  of  the  Word,  he  also  excelled  as  a 
pastor.  The  funeral  services,  conducted  by 
President  Moffat,  were  impressive  and  attended 
by  an  immense  congregation  of  people. 

The  program  for  the  Summer  Bible  School  at 
Grove  City  College,  which  opened  the  27th  of 
July,  contains  the  names  of  the  following  well 
known  Pittsburgh  ministers :  The  Revs.  R.  S. 
Holmes  D.D.,  H.  T.  McClelland  D.D.,  S.  A. 
Hunter  D.D.  and  David  McAllister  D.D, 
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THEOLOGY  AXD  THE  PULPIT. 

When  St.  Augustine  apostrophized  the  human 
mind  as  “naturally  Christian,”  he  touched  a 
point  which  some  of  ns  have  been  prone  to 
forget,  and  some  few  have  imagined  perilous 
to  orthodoxy.  He  asserted  that  Christian  truth 
is  naturally  attractive  to  men  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions. 

The  French  philosopher  who  said  that  God 
was  so  much  a  part  of  human  mind  and  thought 
that  if  he  were  lost  to-day  we  should  have  to 
recreate  him  to-morrow  might  have  said  the 
same  of  Christian  theology,  for  it,  too,  has  so 
much  of  the  fibre  and  essence  of  life  and  real¬ 
ity  in  it  that,  if  we  live  and  'hink  at  all,  life 
and  reality  will  bring  the  problems  of  theology 
home  to  us.  The  normal  man  cares  a  great 
deal  more  for  them  than  we  sometimes  suppose. 
What  he  hates  is  learned  chatter  which  does 
not  touch  the  moral  realities ;  he  hates  to  have 
stones  thrown  at  him  for  bread,  assumption 
for  truth.  He  has  a  quick  eye  for  the  differ, 
ence  between  the  mechanics  of  artificial  think¬ 
ing  and  the  reality  of  moral  truthfulness.  Bat 
he  stands  by  the  man  who  morally  and  intel¬ 
lectually  keeps  him  close  to  truth.  He  drops 
away  from  the  man  who  martyrs  himself  to 
tradition,  convention,  or  anything  less  sacred 
than  divine  reality.  That  kind  of  martyrdom 
was  never  the  seed  of  the  Church.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  has  in  it  a  great  potency  of  mischief. 

The  reaction  against  it  may  be  tremendous. 
It  goes  to  all  lengths  in  upsetting  faith  and 
is  the  most  efficient  agency  ever  invented  by 
the  evil  powers  to  drive  men  into  skepticism. 
Many  a  good  man,  with  every  intention  of 
safe  guarding  the  faith  and  saving  souls  from 
unbelief,  has  sounded  the  very  notes  which 
send  men  off  in  distrust  and  despair,  to  get 
their  theology  from  the  newspapers  and  club 
houses,  or  from  their  own  unguided  speculations. 

In  forms  of  faith  or  forms  of  doubt,  in  light, 
darkness,  or  the  haze  of  crepuscular  illumina¬ 
tion,  in  superstition  or  in  rationality,  in  baffled 
sobriety  or  in  ribald  scorn,  men  will  think  and 
talk  about  these  fundamental  problems  and 
formulate  their  opinions  about  them.  The 
Chinese  did  this.  The  inhabitants  of  India 
did  It.  The  Persians  did  it.  The  Greeks  did 
it.  The  Romans  did  it.  The  glory  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  that  it  has  brought  with  it  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  a  reconciling  philosophy  of  life  and 
man,  that  it  leads  the  thought  of  the  age  on, 
and  gives  to  life  the  support  and  guidance  of  a 
divine  theory  of  the  realities,  responsibilities 
and  perplexities  amid  which  we  pass  our  days. 

This  is  the  mission  and  function  of  .theology. 
So  far  as  theology  has  done  this  it  has  been  dear 
to  the  people.  The  “naturally  Christian” 
elements  of  the  human  mind  respond  to  such 
teachings.  No  theology  is  fit  to  live  which 
does  not  meet  man  with  the  aid  and  support 
of  a  divine  philosophy  in  working  out  the 
problem  of  life. 

.\11  the  great  theologies  and  theologians  have 
done  just  this.  President  Edwards  did  it  in 
his  day.  He  vitalized  and  electrified  the 
churches,  not  with  great  throbs  of  emotion, 
but  with  tremendous  revelations  and  concep¬ 
tions  of  reality.  There  was  nothing  else  in  all 
New  England  which  was  so  full  of  the  living 
questions  which  agitated  the  people  as  Ed¬ 
wards’s  sermons.  New  England  character  was 
trained  on  his  sermons.  They  are  full  now  of 


the  questions  which  agitate  the  life  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Reformation  theology  led  on  and 
supported  the  moral  life  of  the  world  *in  the 
same  way.  The  great  preachers  have  not  been 
sentimentalists,  who  played  on  men’s  heart¬ 
strings,  but  seers  and  prophets  who  brought 
men  face  to  face  with  divine  realities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  gave  them  the  divine  inter¬ 
pretation  of  life.  Their  theology,  whatever 
more  it  may  have  done,  never  failed  to  do  this, 
and  it  was  this  which  gave  it  its  potency. 

Mr. 'Moody  when  preaching  surrounds  him¬ 
self  with  the  most  tremendous  atmosphere  of 
responsibility  and  reality  a  man  ever  breathed 
in,  and  speaks  home  to  all  the  “naturally 
Christian”  elements  in  his  hearers.  He  lets 
the  plummet  down  deep  into  the  moral  reali¬ 
ties  of  life.  He  would  have  no  more  power 
than  a  shorn  Samson,  if  he  did  not. 

This  divine  leadership,  intellectual  and 
moral,  is  what  the  Church  looks  to  the  pulpit 
for.  Theology  is  good  for  nothing  if  it  does 
not  give  it.  It  is  worth  everything  when  it 
does.  As  a  propaganda  of  orthodoxy  it  defeats 
itself,  drives  men  into  skeptical  reaction  and 
b*  comes  a  most  dangerous  agency  to  undermine 
the  faith  of  the  people. 

SO.HE  “ERRONEOUS  COMPARISONS.” 

"^ome  comparisons  fail  because  of  the  lack  of 
a  proper  standard  with  which  to  compare  our¬ 
selves.  Thus  we  find  last  week’s  Evangelist 
congratulating  itself  because  the  contributions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  year  ending 
last  March  are  tetter  than  “the  average  of  the 
past  five  years.  ”  Yes.  But  two  or  three  of 
those  “past  five  years”  were  years  of  great 
financial  depression;  the  year  just  closed  is  a 
year  of  fair  prosperity.  They  are  not  fairly 
comparable.  A  just  comparison  would  consist 
in  laying  this  last  year’s  work  alongside  of 
some  year  in  the  “eighties”  or  at  least  prior 
to  1893. — Christian  Observer,  Louisville. 

We  are  obliged  to  our  contemporary  for  its 
endeavor  to  set  us  right  in  this  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  Church  statistics.  There  are  many  ways 
of  looking  at  them ;  and  we  are^not  at  all  sure 
that  there  is  not  more  than  one  right  way ! 

Our  reference  to  “the average  of  the'past  five 
years ■’  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  noticing  the  General  Assembly’s  Minutes 
fresh  to  hand,  [and  the  table  before  'us  covered 
these  years  and  no  more.  On  referring  now  to 
the  income  oT  the  “eighties”  as^given  in 
earlier  Minutes,  we  find  that  the  high-water 
mark  of  contributions  for  that  decade  was 
reached  in  its  closing  year — 1889 — when  a  total 
of  112,902,829  was  recorded.  As  our  contem¬ 
porary  will  see,  this  falls  below  the  return  of 
this,  the  corresponding  year  of  the  present 
decade,  by  the  appreciable  sum  7of  $874,888. 
During  each  of  the  next  five  years  including 
1894,  the  total  of  contributions  exceeded  those 
of  the  present  year.  Those  of,jl893  are  the  best 
of  the  series,  being  $14,916,311.  It  was  just 
after  that  our  ^Church  troubles  began,  and  the 
Minutes  of  1894  recording  the  outcome  of  the 
Briggs’  trial  at  Washington  show  a  total  of 
$14,012, 127,  a  falling  off  of  $904, 184,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

It  is  just  here,  including  this  year  of  marked 
financial  decadence — which  continued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year— that  the  new  Minutes  begin,  and 
our  purpose  was  (comments  of  August  10),  to 
show  a  gradual  recovery  if  such  were  derivable 
from  the  returns  during  the  six  years  under 
review.  We  need  not  repeat  what  was  then 
presented  to  this  end  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  Church. 

As  regards  years  of  depression  and  years  of 
“fair  prosperity”  we  are  not  inclined  to  accord 
them  so  decisive  an  influence  on  the  volume  of 
religious  contributions  as  is  implied  by  our 
contemporary.  We  have  been  assured  by  those 
who  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  that  times 
of  business  depression  are  not  necessarily  times 
of  hardship  with  missionary  and  other  relig¬ 
ious  enterprises  of  assured  stauding.  It  is  pre¬ 


cisely  when  men  are  thoroughly  absorbed  in 
their  business  schemes,  and  when  all  their 
money  is  going  in  the  same  direction,  that 
they  grudge  expenditure  even  for  the  best  of 
outside  causes.  It  is  when  this  worldly  pros¬ 
perity  pauses,  and  when  the  outlets  for  capital 
are  few  and  of  uncertain  promise,  that  they 
recover  their  true  moral  poise  and  become 
meditative  touching  the  enduring  riches!  Bet¬ 
ter  for  the  Church  spiritually,  better  for  the 
Church  financially,  such  years,  than  those  of 
all  abounding  and  absorbing  worldly  gain ! 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  business  depression 
has  given  pause  to  the  progress  of  the  Church 
and  nothing  of  that  nature  is  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  her  progress.  It  is  only  when  her 
spirit  is  broken  or  chilled  by  internal  troubles 
and  differences'  that  her  finances  are  really 
touched  to  the  bottom.  Our  hope  is,  our  ex¬ 
pectation  all  along  has  been,  that  we  should 
surmount  these  difficulties  in  a  spirit  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  a  sound  mind,  in  a  spirit  of  love  and 
of  charity,  toward  brethren  who  only  mean 
the  Church’s  good  to  edification.  Once  again 
thoroughly  united  and  enthusiastic  touching 
the  things  of  the  kingdom  as  related  to  our 
seven  thousand  churches  and  our  world-wide 
missionary  work — any  comparisons  grounded 
on  mere  business  conditions  will  always  be 
found  wide  of  the  mark. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

That  is  an  important  point  which  Mr.  Laid- 
law  touches  upon  in  his  article  which  appears 
on  page  7.  The  proportion  of  churches  to 
population  in  New  York,  he  says,  is  at  present 
less  than  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia  or  Boston, 
“and  this  is  so  because  denominational  church 
extension  policy  in  the  city  has  p<t.^Hed  hu  lorali- 
ties  ofhinje  populntion  in  its  anxiety  to  place  its 
new  churches  where  they  are  rapidly  becoming 
self-supporting.”  We  have  no  contention  ■with 
the  church  extension  societies  regarding  this 
policy.  Much  could  he  said  and  some  things 
no  doubt  ought  to  be  said  both  for  and  against 
it.  The  important  point  just  now  is  the  strong 
argument  for  the  Federation  furni.shed  by  this 
policy.  If  the  neglected  sections  of  our  city 
are  not  to  rise  up  and  condemn  us  at  the 
last  day,  it  must  be  because  of  such  work 
as  the  Federation  is  doing,  especially  the 
knowledge  it  is  fitting  itself  to  bring  to  the 
various  denominations  as  to  the  point  where 
eswh  is  peculiarly  needed  and  where  each  may 
work  with  best  hope  of  results. 

A  good  word  for  our  own  ministers  in  com¬ 
parison  with  visitors  from  over  sea,  in  one  or 
more  of  our  great  daily  papers,  is  an  act  of 
justice  and  a  plain  trdth.  The  fancy  is 
touched  with  something  foreign ;  a  mannerism 
attracts  passing  notice.  But  in  the  long  run  a 
man  who  ig  something  and  knows  something  of 
value  to  his  fellow  men  will  be  the  favorite. 
Pulpits  filled  on  a  fancy  are  emptied  by  a 
freak ;  or  are  empty  long  before  the  incumbent 
retires.  To  the  motto  of  one  minister,  “Be 
clean,”  if  we  add,  “Be  full,”  the  require¬ 
ments  are  met.  A  really  full  man  will  never 
have  to  complain  of  an  empty  church. 

The  sixty-eighth  yearly  camp-meeting  in  the 
old  historic  grove  at  Sing  Sing  came  to  a  close 
on  Sunday  evening.  The  attendance  .has  been 
large.  The  services  on  the  closing  day  were 
an  early  prayer-meeting ;  a  love-feast  at  9  A.  M. 
and  preaching  services,  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  Swedish  Methodists,  who  have 
a  large  encampment  of  their  own  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  grove,  shared  in  the  concluding  social 
exercises. 

The  Conference  for  Bible  Study  at  Eeuka 
Park,  held  now  for  several  summers,  has  been 
well  attended  this  year,  under  the  lead  of  Dr. 
A.  C.  Dixon  of  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist 
Church,  Brooklyn.  They  will  close  with  Sun¬ 
day,  August  27. 
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CHURCH  FEDERATION  —  ITS  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  METHOD. 

Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw  Ph.D. 

An  interrogation  point  stands,  in  the  minds 
of  many  people,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Federation 
of  Churches.  They  would  approve,  as  a  design 
for  its  coat  of  arms,  a  canvasser  rampant  over 
a  comptometer  conchant.  The  formula  to  ex¬ 
press  its  entire  activities  and  psychology  would 
be  2x2=4. 

But  while  house-to-house  questions  have 
characterized,  and  are  designed  to  continue  to 
characterize,  the  work  of  the  Federation,  there 
is  a  philosophy  underlying  its  methods  which 
justifies  its  statistics,  and  makes  its  proper 
formula  AxB=C. 

Its  purpose  is  not  numerical  further  than  to 
use  statistics  to  show  the  necessity  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Christian  care  of  the  city,  and  to 
guide  an  intelligent  partition  of  the  city  among 
co-operant  bodies.  If  A  equals  the  good  at 
present  done  by  the  individual  agencies  of  the 
city,  and  B  equals  the  added  good  that  co¬ 
operation  could  accomplish,  and  C  equals  the 
good  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  city,  the 
proper  formula  of  the  Federation  is  AxB=C ; 
and  all  its  utilization  of  the  2x2=4  method  in 
its  own  work  is  to  bring  about  the  AxB=C 
method  in  the  work  of  the  churches  and  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  which  compose  it. 

Upon  the  philosophy  of  the  Federation,  which 
lieth  four  square,  is  built  the  work  of  its  com¬ 
mittees  which,  actively,  are  four  in  number. 

(1)  The  Christian  mind  of  New  York  ought 
to  bo  better  informed  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  population.  The  Church  is  the  organ  to 
express  the  love  of  God;  but,  as  God  is  both 
^ove  and  omniscience,  the  Church,  in  express¬ 
ing  love,  can  enter  into  full  fellowship  with 
him  only  as  it  enters  into  a  larger  possession 
of  his  knowledge.  Jesus  wept  over  Jerusalem 
because  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  conditions 
was  in  his  mind ;  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
Church  of  New  York  will  be  largest  and  wisest 
when  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  New  York’s  neighborhoods  is  obtained. 
Wherever  the  Church  has  to  work  in  the  world 
it  needs  knowledge  of  the  population  about  it 
in  order  to  do  for  that  population,  socially  and 
spiritually,  what  Jesus  would  himself  do. 
Even  in  sparsely  settled  country  districts  the 
Church  must  study  population  characteristics 
if  it  is  to  do  its  whole  duty  toward  man  for 
God.  In  densely  populated  districts  —  and 
above  all  in  the  most  densely  populated  region 
of  the  world.  New  York  City — such  sociologi¬ 
cal  enquiry  is  imperative.  The  State  of  New 
York,  to  benefit  her  most  helple.ss  subjects  and 
make  them  her  helpful  members  in  future,  has 
ordered  a  biennial  school  census  to  be  taken  in 
her  cities.  Thus  only,  thinks  our  common¬ 
wealth,  can  the  compulsory  education  law  be 
made  to  bear  much  fruit. 

In  America  religious  and  secular  education 
are  constitutionally  divorced,  and  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  Church  must  teach  Righteous¬ 
ness  while  the  school  teaches  the  three  secular 
R’s  Therefore,  since  the  instruction  of  the 
city’s  children  in  the  Christian  theory  of  life 
is  to  be  a  voluntary  loving  labor  of  the  Church, 
statistical  search  for  the  individual  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  Church  is  as  necessary  as  statisti¬ 
cal  search  for  the  discovery  of  the  individual 
to  be  educated  by  the  state.  A  house-to-house 
canvass  by  the  Church  is  necessary  to  give  the 
highest  educational  etficieucy  to  the  house-to- 
house  canvass  by  the  state.  Countries  of 
Europe— Sweden  for  instance— in  which  there 
is  an  organic  connection  between  Church  and 
state,  require,  on  the  part  of  the  growing 
generation,  attendance  not  only  upon  the  secu¬ 
lar  school  but  upon  the  Church ;  and  there  is  a 
brand  of  social  disfavor  upon  any  child  who  is 
not  studying  the  whole  curriculum  of  life.  In 
our  country  there  can  be  no  state  enquiry  into 


religion;  nothing  developing  it,  nothing  pro¬ 
hibiting  it ;  and  an  entirely  voluntary  house- 
to-house  canvass  by  the  Church  is  necessary  to 
give  the  highest  educational  efficiency  to  the 
house-to-house  canvass  by  the  state. 

So  long,  moreover,  as  denominations  are  in 
existence,  periodic  enquiries  ought  to  be  made, 
throughout  the  assembly  districts  of  the  city, 
to  discover  the  denominations  which  should 
disappear  from  or  which  should  enter  each,  to 
match,  in  a  strategic  way,  agency  to  popula¬ 
tion.  Many  churches  are  living  at  a  poor  dying 
rate  in  some  quarters  of  our  city  because 
utterly  unadapted,  in  tenets  and  methods,  to 
the  population  about  them.  They  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  express,  to  all  who  pass  by,  a  moribund 
Christianity  rather  than  a  conquering  Chris¬ 
tianity;  and  not  until  the  Church  in  New  York 
is  equipped  with  such  a  statistical  bureau  as 
to  acquaint  all  churches  and  denominations 
with  the  character  of  the  neighborhoods  of 
New  York  will  agency  be  adapted,  by  incoming 
and  outgoing,  to  population,  so  that  Christ 
shall  ride  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer 
New  York  City. 

(2)  The  law  of  individual  charity,  “Let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth, ’’  designed  to  prevent  the  prostitution  of 
helpfulness,  has  a  contrary  effect  in  associated 
charity.  The  Master  who  preached  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  worked  also  the  miracle  in  the 
desert,  and  introduced  a  mathematical  and  co¬ 
operative  method  into  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand ;  each  disciple  having  his  company  of 
hungry  to  care  for,  to  the  end  that  no  greedy 
one  should  be  over- fed,  no  needy  one  under¬ 
fed.  The  social  helpfulness  of  the  Church  in 
New  York  will  not  reach  its  maximum  if  the 
denominations  fail  to  inform  one  another  of 
what  they  are  doing,  or  co  operate  merely 
through  giving  publicity  to  their  purposes. 
For  fullest  usefulness  they  need  to  syndicate 
their  sympathy  and  service  so  that  every  home 
in  the  city  shall  be  in  touch  with  an  agency 
which  expresses  the  best  mind  and  thought  of 
New  York. 

In  other  words,  the  assembly  districts  of  the 
city  ought  to  be  periodically  canvassed ;  and 
to  every  church  within  them  should  be  sent  a 
list  of  the  families  of  the  particular  denomina¬ 
tion  who  are  discovered,  so  that,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  canvass,  every  denomination  is 
acquainted  with  the  whereabouts  of  every 
family  of  its  faith.  These  assembly  districts 
should  then,  upon  the  basis  of  the  facts  found 
in  the  study  of  the  whole,  be  divided  up,  co¬ 
operatively,  among  these  churches.  Each 
church  should  charge  itself  to  visit  at  least 
once  a  year  every  household  within  the  area 
assigned  to  it,  and  should  pledge  itself  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  adjacent  churches  the  knowledge 
of  families  that  have  moved  into  that  district 
since  the  canvass  was  made.  The  Federation, 
in  addition  to  supplying  to  the  churches  a  list 
of  the  families  of  their  own  faith,  should  and 
does,  to  this  end,  supply  the  church  which 
takes  charge  of  a  block  or  a  series  of  blocks 
with  a  list  of  all  the  families  living  within 
them.  Such  a  plan  makes  it  impossible  for 
families  to  live  for  any  long  period  in  any 
locality  of  the  city  without  being  discovered 
and  welcomed  by  a  church  of  their  faith.  This 
will  prevent  the  under  feeding  of  the  needy. 
Equally — if  churches  add  a  definite  ministry  to 
the  neighborhood  to  their  ministry  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  already  on  their  communion  and  pew  rolls, 
scattered  as  these  may  be  all  over  the  city — 
will  the  over-feeding  of  any  greedy  one  be 
avoided,  and  an  important  addition  made  to 
the  effectiveness  of  charity  organization  within 
the  city. 

(3)  If  denominational  policy,  in  the  past, 
has  placed  churches  amid  populations  already 
equipped  with  opportunities  for  social  and 
spiritual  growth,  and  has  left  other  neighbor¬ 


hoods  entirely  unprovided,  the  duty  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  neglected  areas  should  be  placed  upon 
the  consciences  of  the  agencies  and  denomina¬ 
tions  whose  responsibilities  therefor  are  shown, 
through  investigation,  to  be  the  largest.  The 
proportion  of  churches  to  population  in  New 
York  City  is  at  present  less — including  the  new 
boroughs— than  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia  or 
Boston;  and  this  is  so  because  denominational 
church  extension  policy  in  the  city  has  passed 
by  localities  of  large  population  in  its  anxiety 
to  place  its  new  churches  where  they  would 
rapidly  become  self-supporting.  The  existence 
of  these  un-churched  neighborhoods  in  New 
York  is  a  menace  to  the  city’s  future.  If  re¬ 
ligion  is  necessary  on  Fifth’avenue,  it  is  equally 
necessary  on  First  and  Twelfth.  In  fact,  not 
till  Fifth  avenue  sees  to  it  that  First  and 
Twelfth  are  properly  supplied  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  faith  and  brotherhood  will  many  of 
those  who  live  near  Fifth  avenue  have  a  very 
large  respect  for  the  churches  which  do  not 
hold  all  humanity  within  their  sympathy.  It 
is  perfectly  hopeless  to  expect,  however,  that 
the  church  extension  committee  of  any  denomi¬ 
nation  will  at  present  charge  itself  with  sup¬ 
plying  these  deserted  areas.  Only  as  the 
denominations  become  emulative  in  a  self- 
sacrificing  mission  can  one  expect  that  the 
deserted  areas  will  be  discovered^and  supplied. 
The  supply  of  them,  however,  will  be  the 
most  efficient  if,  anterior  to  it,  there  is  a  sta¬ 
tistical  study  of  them,  so  that  the  denomination 
the  best  adapted  can  enter.  Hence  a  statistical 
bureau  to  discover  the  deserted  regions  of  the 
city,  and  to  ascertain  by  statistical  study  the 
agency  best  adapted  to  enter  them,  can  be 
made  the  most  efficient  implement  of  church 
extension  in  New  York. 

(4)  The  law  of  the  state  of  New  York  can¬ 
not  yet  be  regarded  as  embodying,  in  its  every 
prohibition  and  its  every  inspiration,  the  spirit 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  New  York  State 
Christians  have  no  right,  in  their  use  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  to  except  the  legislature  at 
Albany  from  the  scope  of  the  petition,  “Thy 
kingdom  come;’’  or  to  confine^the  aim  of  that 
petition,  for  legislative  purposes,  to'other  com¬ 
monwealths  and  other  countries. 

Even  if  it  were  conceded  that  every  law  on 
he  statute  books  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
in  accord  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that 
the  statute  books  of  the  state  need  no  new  laws 
fully  to  embody  the  kingdom,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that,  in  the  enforcement^of  righteous 
laws,  if  not  in  their  enactment.  New  York 
State,  New  York  City,  must  yet  make  conspicu¬ 
ous  advance. 

If,  therefore,  the  churches  of  the  city  regard 
themselves  as  having  dynamic  relations  to  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom,  they  must  advance 
it,  not  merely  through  prayer,  but  through 
work.  To  give  to  any  agency  the  task  even  of 
enforcing  existing  law,  within  the  whole  area 
of  New  York,  is  to  reinstitute  a  labor  of 
Hercules.  Only  by  a  successful  enforcement  of 
law  within  a  specific  area  of  New  Y^ork,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  area  when  method  has  been 
developed,  and  so  spreading  till  the  whole 
city  is  covered,  can  such  an  enforcement  of  law 
as  is  really  valuable  be  brought  about.  The 
churches  are  not  to  pray  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  enforcement  of  law  in  assembly 
districts  other  than  their  own  until  they  have 
endeavored  to  enforce  it  within  their  own; 
and  until  there  is  some  statistical  search  made 
within  their  owm  concerning  the  breaking  of 
law  they  cannot  estimate  the  amount  of  energy 
that  is  to  be  employed  for  its  enforcement. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  a  single  department 
of  successful  co-operative  work  which,  sooner 
or  later,  will  not  for  its  efficiency  depend  upon 
statistical  considerations.  The  Federation’s 
Committee  on  Investigation  produces  them  as 
a  first  expression  of  co  operation  after  the  co- 
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operative  canvass  of  an  assembly  district;  and 
endeavors  to  present,  from  the  facts  found, 
everything  of  directive  value  for  the  district’s 
forces  and  the  denominations  of  the  city.  The 
Committee  on  Co-operation  uses  them  in  assign¬ 
ing,  according  to  quantity  and  quality,  the 
blocks  of  the  co-operative  parish  system.  The 
Committee  on  Extension  appeals  to  them  in 
endeavoring  to  induce  a  denomination  or  agency 
to  enter  a  deserted  district ;  and  the  Auxiliaries 
of  the  Federation,  which  have  their  commit¬ 
tees  on  law  and  order,  and  endeavor  to  enforce 
law  and  meet  need,  must  be  supplied  with 
them  if  they  are  to  work  effectively.  There  is 
an  algebraic  process  by  which  two  can  be 
proved  to  be  equal  to  one ;  and  the  work  of 
the  Federation  of  Churches,  regarded  hy  many 
as  purely  mathematical,  is  numerical  only  for 
moral  ends— the  algebra  that  was  in  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  Jesus  when  he  prayed  that  many 
might  be  one. 

A  JUDICIAL  PRINCIPLE. 

R.  Patterson  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  ministers  and  ruling  elders  who  compose 
our  church  judicatories  should  rigorously  dis¬ 
criminate  between  what  they  may  personally 
believe  and  do  on  current  political,  social, 
theological  questions,  and  what  may  be  done  in 
the  expression  of  a  formal  judgment  by  their 
ecclesiastical  organizations.  One  may  person¬ 
ally  believe,  and  even  in  the  pulpit  act  on, 
what  he  has  no  right  to  help  a  judicatory  to 
pass  judgment  upon,  without  more  light  and 
evidence.  Especially  should  such  bodies  be 
careful  not  to  pass  summary  judgment  upon 
persons  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  defend 
or  explain  their  course. 

A  year  ago  the  Philadelphia  License  Court, 
composed  of  two  judges,  reopened  the  hearing 
of  some  liquor  applications  that  had  been  re¬ 
fused;  and  on  the  rehearing  granted  them.  It 
was  alleged  that  this  was  done  in  subserving 
to  a  certain  corrupt  political  influence.  The 
Baptist  and  Methodist  Ministerial  Associations 
unanimously  passed  resolutions  condemning  the 
judges.  A  similar  resolution  failed  in  the 
Presbyterian  Association  by  only  three  or  four 
of  a  majority:  it  being  laid  upon  the  table  by 
a  vote,  if  the  writer  recollect  aright,  of  26  to 
23.  Many  who  were  present  abstained  from 
voting;  some  of  us  whose  personal  sentiments 
the  resolution  expressed,  holding  that  it  was 
not  a  proper  subject  for  the  association  to  deal 
with,  and  that  it  would  be  a  heinous  wrong 
to  send  out  a  condemnation  of  such  officials  on 
newspaper  reports,  and  without  hearing  their 
own  e.xplanation  or  defense. 

For  the  same  reason,  though  a  radical  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  whole  liquor  license  system,  the 
writer  could  not  bnt  condemn  the  course  of 
those  Presbyteries  which,  without  having  any 
jurisdiction  over  Professor  Shields  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  censured  him  on  newspaper  reports  for 
signing  an  application  for  a  license,  and  thus 
wounded  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  his 
withdrawal  from  our  church. 

It  will  seem  presumptuous,  especially  in  view 
of  the  irenic  spirit  which  dominated  it,  to 
criticize  the  dealing  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1898  with  Professor  McGiffert;  bnt  the 
writer  has  never  been  able  to  approve  of  that 
action,  because  of  its  departure  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  declared  that  the  Professor  had  pub¬ 
lished  “views”  and  “utterances,”  which  were 
not  only  “questionable,”  but  “inconsistent 
with  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  ”  and  with 
his  subscription  to  our  standards;  bnt  it  did 
not  state  in  its  own  action  what  those  views 
and  utterances  were.  Then  with  that  vague 
condemnation  it  counseled  the  Professor  to 
reconsider,  and  if  he  could  not  conform  to  the 
standards,  peaceably  to  withdraw  from  our 
ministry.  That  practically  condemned  him  for 
violating  his  subscription  vow,  without  giving 


him  the  opportunity  first  to  be  heard  in  his 
defense,  and  in  explanation,  denial,  conviction, 
or  retraction. 

The  Professor,  in  vindication  of  his  own 
self-respect,  might  have  omitted  to  answer  that 
action.  But  he  did  answer  it  very  courteously 
and  declared  that  he  was  misrepresented. 
That  raised  a  fair  issue.  The  Minneapolis 
Assembly  met  it  by  a  recognition  of  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  the  Professor,  with  the  assertion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  its  judgment  his  words  were  open 
to  the  interpretation  that  be  repudiated;  and 
therefore,  it  renewed  the  condemnation  of  the 
utterances.  Bnt  it  followed  that  action  with  a 
correction  of  the  defect  which  marked  the  action 
of  1898,  and  with  a  retraction  of  the  wrong  that 
had  been  done,  a  correction  and  retraction,  not 
in  form  but  really. 

It  corrected  the  defect  of  1898,  by  stating  ex¬ 
plicitly  the  errors  that  it  condemned;  and  it 
retracted  the  summary  counsel  to  leave  the 
ministry.  Recognizing  the  delicacy  of  the 
questions  involved  it  referred  them  all  to  the 
New  York  Presbytery,  unhampered  by  any 
instructions ;  and  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Assembly  that  the  Professor’s  words  bear  a  cer¬ 
tain  construction,  and  his  sincere  declaration 
that  he  is  misunderstood,  there  is  room  for 
kindly  conferences  without  legal  threats]  or 
exscinding  connsel. 

If,  as  many  have  seemed  to  understand,  the 
Inerrancy  Deliverance  of  1892  had  been  aimed 
at  Professor  Briggs,  it  would  be  open  to  criti¬ 
cism  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  this  arti¬ 
cle;  certainly  the  writer  would  be  ashamed  of 
his  connection  with  it.  The  Professor’s  judi¬ 
cial  case  was  in  one  stage  of  it  before  the 
Assembly ;  for  the  Assembly  in  its  non- judicial 
capacity  to  have  made  a  deliverance J[on  the 
merits  of  the  case  would  have  been  an  outrage 
on  fairness  and  propriety.  The  Deliverance,  of 
which  the  Inerrancy  declaration  was  only  a 
part,  was  not  called  forth,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  by  anything  which  he  had  said  or  writ¬ 
ten.  It  was  evoked  by  certain  newspaper 
articles  of  others ;  and  it  mentioned  no  names, 
bnt  declared  what  those  who  voted  for  it  be¬ 
lieved,  against  errors  that  had  been  circulated 
in  the  Church.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  the  condemnation  of  an 
error  and  the  declaration  that  a  certain  man 
holds  that  error,  with  the  condemnation  of 
him  on  account  of  it.  This  will  be  accepted 
even  by  those  who  do  not  accept  the  Portland 
Deliverance  itself. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  judicial  prin¬ 
ciple,  with  its  two-fold  parts  presented  in  this 
article,  should  command  special  attention.  It 
is  too  often  thoughtlessly  departed  from. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  judicious  of 
our  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  the  writer  expressed 
at  greater  length  the  views  herein  expressed 
concerning  the  McGififert  action  of  1898,  said: 
“Your  mistake  is  that  you  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  a  judicial  decision.”  “No, ”  the  writer 
quickly  replied,  “the  very  point  I  make  is 
that  it  was  very  unjudicial ;  but  the  judicial 
spirit  should  have  governed  it,  though  it  was 
not  technically  a  judicial  case ;  for  I  hold  that 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  our  judicatories,  the 
judicial  frame  of  mind  should  dominate.” 
Other  answers  which  have  been  given  to  the 
writer  are:  (1)  “Yon  would  be  right  if  the 
Assembly  had  condemned  the  man,  bnt  it  only 
condemned  the  book.”  (2)  “Yon  are  contend¬ 
ing  for  a  technicality,  and  substantial  justice 
is  sometimes  reached  by  trampling  on  techni¬ 
calities.  ”  (3)  “As  a  general  thing,  your  prin¬ 

ciple  is  right,  bnt  there  are  pases  in  which  it 
is  proper  to  depart  from  the  right.  ’  ’  The 
writer  is  serious:  these  things  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  said.  They  are  surprising. 

If  it  surprise  any  that  a  decided  and  pro¬ 
nounced  conservative  should  withhold  his 
adherence  from  the  action  of  1898,  the^writer 


will  only  add  that  a  wrong  procedure,  which 
may  accomplish  substantially  the  right  object 
in  one  case,  may,  if  followed  as  a  precedent, 
do  great  wrong  in  other  cases,  and  we  should 
never  do  wrong  that  right  may  come.  A  per¬ 
sistent  adherence  to  the  principle  of  this  article 
throughout  his  public  life,  has  at  times  com¬ 
pelled  the  writer  to  separate  on  questions  of 
procedure,  from  those  with  whom  he  was  on 
the  main  question  in  accord,  and  to  stand  for 
a  time  in  the  minority:  though  he  has  gener¬ 
ally  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  majority 
after  a  time  reversed. 

BFDFORD  CHURCH— A  GREAT  OCCASION. 

A  notable  celebration  was  that  of  Tuesday, 
August  15,  when  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Bedford,  N.  H.,  was  commemorated.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  long  time  under  review,  and  the 
significance  of  its  events,  local  and  general, 
the  celerity  of  the  proceedings  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  special  feature,  for  they  were 
various,  including  several  quite  extended 
addresses.  Letters  and  reminiscences — which 
often  add  much  interest  to  such  occasions — 
seem  to  have  been  mostly  omitted  at  Bedford, 
for  want  of  time.  But  the  occasion  was  yet  one 
to  be  long  remembered. 

The  church  was  full  at  9.30  A.  M.  when  the 
exercises  began  under  the  direction  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  W.  C.  Lindsay,  the  Revs.  E.  A. 
Nelson  of  Manchester,  Albert  Watson  of  Wind¬ 
ham,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Little  of  Dorchester 
participating.  An  historical  poem  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Celia  French  Dascom  of  Binghampton, 
a  daughter  of  old  Bedford,  followed  by  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  President  William  J.  Tucker  of 
Dartmouth  College.  Dr.  Arthur  Little  next 
gave  some  reminiscences  of  those  who  had 
gone  out  from  Bedford,  and  afternoon  read 
a  poem  by  Miss  Mary  Tucker.  A  short  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Albert  D.  Smith,  a  former 
pastor,  brought  the  morning  exercises  to  a 
close. 

The  first  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
by  the  Christian  Endeavor  President.  A.  W. 
Holbrook,  at  the  close  of  which  Dr.  Lind¬ 
say  introduced  Governor  Frank  W.  Robbins  of 
fast-day  proclamation  fame.  Brief  exercises 
by  the  Sunday-school,  were  followed  by  an  His¬ 
torical  Address  by  Arthur  Holbrook,  Super¬ 
intendent.  The  Rev.  Ira  C.  Tyson  of  Shaumer- 
ville.  Ill.,  the  fifth  pastor  of  the  church, 
gave  an  elaborate  and  interesting  historical 
address.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Wildey  of  New  Boston 
read  the  closing  hymn,  which  all  the  audi¬ 
ence  joined  in  singing.  A  poem,  and  perhaps 
some  other  things,  but  the  former  compre¬ 
hending  the  names  of  the  fifty-five  elders  of 
the  church  in  tuneful  rhyme,  was  apparently 
left  over.  Seven  of  the  fifty-five  are  yet  living, 
and  will  be  able  to  see  that  justice  is  done  the 
ingenious  author. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

The  Daily  Press  of  France  is  giving  much 
prominence  to  temperance  in  view  of  the 
alarming  increase  of  drunkenness  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  public  conscience  seems  to  be  at  last 
aroused.  The  outlook  is  dark  indeed.  Le 
Figaro  says  that  the  race  will  literally  perish 
unless  something  is  done.  Three  long  articles, 
signed  Arvede  Barine,  recently  in  that  paper, 
and  an  article  by  “Dr.  Ox”  inLe  Matin,  alike 
take  the  ground  that  the  working  man  in 
France,  formerly  known  for  his  intelligence, 
industry,  and  adeptness,  is  fast  losing  his 
position.  He  has  no  ambition,  no  energy  of 
will ;  alcohol  is  ruining  him,  body  and  soul. 
It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  get  young  men  to 
learn  the  more  intricate  part  of  the  process  of 
weaving  and  other  arts.  They  seem  incapable 
of  the  least  initiative.  The  smallest  responsi¬ 
bility  is  too  much  for  them,  and  they  prefer  to 
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remain  simple  laborers  rather  than  earn  good 
wages  as  skilled  workmen.  Careful  inquiries 
into  the  different  trades  show  that  the  same 
condition  of  things  prevails  everywhere.  In 
one  workshop  where  150  men  are  employed, 
the  owner  said  that  he  could  only  trust  Jive  of 
them  to  go  to  the  town  to  set  up  or  repair 
machinery!  The  others  could  not  go  fifty 
yards  without  stopping  to  drink!  Drunken¬ 
ness  among  the  engineers  and  firemen  is  be¬ 
coming  most  alarming.  These  men  receive 
high  wages,  and  can  indulge  themselves  as 
they  like.  On  every  journey,  says  Dr. 
Brnnon,  who  has  been  making  special  investi¬ 
gations,  they  take  a  quart  bottle  of  rum  or 
brandy.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  cannot  see 
the  signals;  that  stations  are  run  through,  or 
that  the  train  enters  a  station  at  full  speed? 
In  Normandy  especially  this  vice  seems  to  be 
gaining.  Young  and  old  drink  from  morning 
to  night.  The  bottle  is  always  on  the  table, 
and  all  day  long  the  fearful  habit  goes  on. 
The  children  in  the  cradle  are  given  brandy  in 
their  bottles,  and  brandy  is  poured  on  the 
bread  in  the  soup!  No  wonder  that,  as  Dr. 
Brunon  says,  the  strong  race  of  Normans  is 
dwindling,  and  a  puny  race  of  dwarfs  is  taking 
its  place.  “The  alcoholism  of  the  working 
classes  threatens  society  with  a  speedy  end. 
Indifferent  people  may  shrug  the  shoulder,  but 
the  question  of  alcoholism  will  very  speedily  he 
the  t/uesfion  of  the  day.” 

What  will  be  the  religious  future  of  Persia 
is  impossible  to  forecast,  but  certainly  it  is 
bound  up  in  its  political  future.  That  north¬ 
ern  Persia  will  sooner  or  later  fall  to  Russia  is 
well  nigh  certain,  and  some  of  the  most  com¬ 
petent  judges  believe  that  such  a  change  is 
near  at  hand.  However,  the  capacity  of  the 
orient  to  endure  corruption — not  to  resist  it — 
a  very  different  thing,  is  almost  incredible; 
so  that  the  steadily  increasing  disintegration 
of  the  Persian  government  is  not  a  very  safe 
indication  of  political  revolution.  A  recent 
crisis  in  the  provincial  administration  of 
Azuboijan  seems  to  indicate  a  miscarriage  in 
Russian  plans,  but  it  may  be  only  to  furnish 
them  an  opportunity  for  advance.  One  cannot 
but  hope  that  Russia  will  take  over  this 
wretched  country  and  put  an  end  to  some  of 
the  awful  iniquities  of  the  land.  At  all  events, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Russian 
iufiueuce  will  increase  and  that  a  new  era  is 
close  at  hand.  It  has  already  come  so  far  as 
missionary  work  is  concerned. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  (Edin¬ 
burgh)  for  August  has  a  symposium  on  the 
topic.  How  Can  we  Best  Reach  the  Non-Church 
Going?  The  Rev.  William  Ross  of  Glasgow 
answers  “by  going  to  them, ”  but  “in  such 
fashion  that  they  will  come  to  us  and  remain 
with  us  after  they  are  brought.’’  He  then 
outlines  very  much  such  a  scheme  as  is  now 
being  worked  out  by  the  Federation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Workers  in  this  city.  Mr.  Robert  Camp¬ 
bell,  also  a  Glasgow  pastor,  deems  that  so- 
called  popular  methods  more  or  less  sensational 
while  doing  good  in  certain  cases  on  the  whole 
do  not  meet  the  need.  The  Gospel  must  be 
carried  to  the  people,  not  however  by  the 
minister  merely  or  chiefly,  but  by  the  members 
of  the  church.  A  Home  Mission  Union  is 
already  doing  good  work  in  this  line.  A  lay¬ 
man  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Hunter,  disapproves  of 
Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoons  and  like  methods, 
finds  the  Home  Mission  Union  Church  exten¬ 
sion  and  kindred  movements  insufficient,  and 
advises  “waiting  upon  God  for  a  revival.  ’’  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  lay  the  burden  off  upon 
God  than  to  shoulder  it  oneself ! 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  graduates 
of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  to  raise  a 
statue  on  the  campus  in  honor  of  Sir  William 
Dawson,  who  was  so  long  its  principal. 
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BISHOP  FOSTER’S  STUDIES  IN  THEOLOGY.* 

This  is  the  sixth  octavo  in  Bishop  Foster’s 
rather  voluminous  Studies  and  the  series  can 
hardly  be  completed  short  of  two  volumes 
more.  The  subject  is,  however,  a  vast  one 
and  the  leisurely  pace  Bishop  Foster  has  set 
for  himself  in  studying  it,  makes  a  just  im¬ 
pression  of  its  importance. 

The  author  addresses  himself  frankly  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Arminian  theology  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  does  his  work  with  the 
vigor  of  an  old-time  controversialist,  keeping 
himself  very  closely  to  the  old  lines  of  thought, 
riding  down  full  tilt  on  his  opponents  with 
good  round  mouth-filling  expletives,  such  as 
“the  virus  of  Calvinism’’  and  “the  mass  of 
errors  known  as  Calvinism,  ’  ’  and  making  on 
his  own  part  no  very  serious  attempt  at  the  recon¬ 
struction  or  betterment  in  any  way  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  held  and  taught  by  his  Church. 

In  the  present  volume  he  lays  out  his 
strength  on  the  doctrine  of  sin,  in  a  series  of 
broad  comparative  reviews  which  are  intended 
to  cover  every  phase  of  the  subject.  They  make 
a  study  of  the  form  each  part  of  the  general 
doctrine  has  assumed  in  different  schools  of 
theological  opinion  as  compared  with  the  view 
held  by  the  Arminian  theologians. 

Beginning  with  Adam  and  the  condition, 
moral  and  physical,  in  which  he  was  placed  at 
his  creation,  the  Study  takes  up  first  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  is  Sin?’’  and  follows  it  out  into 
a  discussion  of  its  consequences,  guilt  and  pun¬ 
ishment.  As  a  Study  it  has  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  theological  discussions  conducted 
on  the  old-time  methods.  The  discussion  runs 
on  Titanic  lines  and  there  is  no  let  up — unless 
more  or  less  frequent  excursions  into  the 
baffling  perplexities  of  the  subject  may  be 
considered  such. 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  volume,  sin  with 
its  concomitants  of  guilt  and  punishment,  are 
not  those  which  have  received  most  attention 
in  the  recent  thought  of  the  Church.  It  is  not 
Bishop  Foster’s  fault  that  his  volume  does  not 
introduce  us  to  a  great  mass  of  fresh  and  recent 
discussion  bearing  on  it  the  stamp  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  had  to  adjust  the  Bible  to  Evo¬ 
lution,  for  such  a  discussion  of  sin  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist. 

Such  adjustment  will  certainly  have  to  be 
made  by  the  coming  theologian  with  regard  to 
the  topics  treated  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  find  that  Bishop  Foster  has 
not  recognized  his  opportunity,  but  sets  his 
clock  so  far  back  of  the  w’hole  evolutionary 
epoch  that  the  debates  and  discussions  de¬ 
scribed  in  it  have  no  reference  to  its  effect 
on  theological  thought. 

We  feel  this  at  once  in  the  opening  chapter 
on  Adam  and  his  position  as  the  progenitor 
and  representative  head  of  the  race.  After 
some  little  frank  protest  against  the  senti¬ 
mental  poetry  and  orientalism  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  account  of  Adam  and  his  paradise, 
the  book  launches  out  into  a  realistic  ac¬ 
count  which  for  blunt  literalism  will  compare 
with  anything  ever  written,  and  is  at  least 
free  from  all  taint  or  suspicion  of  the  allegoriz¬ 
ing  tendency  which  is  so  strong  in  recent 
orthodox  expositions  of  the  subject;  as,  for 
example,  the  late  Prof.  Roswell  P.  Hitch¬ 
cock’s.  Against  all  influences  or  expositions 
of  this  nature  the  book  is  sternly  closed. 

It  has,  however,  merits  of  its  own  which  are 
great  enough  and  interesting  enough  to  offset 
our  disappointment  as  to  those  it  does  not 
have.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  great 
debate  as  to  sin  and  its  consequences  may  be 
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regarded  as  having  completed  its  circle.  It  is 
perfectly  legitimate  to  turn  back  and  look  at 
the  history  as  a  closed  controversy,  though  all 
the  present  signs  indicate  that  it  is  not.  At 
all  events  this  is  what  Bishop  Foster  does,  with 
a  simplicity  and  fulness  which  deserve  high 
commendation.  Beginning  with  Augustine, 
he  presents  the  critical  points  in  the  doctrine 
of  sin  in  the  great  stages  of  its  development 
from  Augustine,  Calvin  and  Edwards  down  to 
Julius  Muller,  Professor  Shedd  and  Dr.  Hodge. 
His  method  is  fair.  He  makes  exceptionally 
full  and  good  extracts  and  mutilates  his  authors 
as  little  as  possible.  On  the  whole,  they 
present  both  sides  of  the  case  with  satis¬ 
factory  fulness  and  accuracy,  rather  more  so, 
we  should  say,  than  could  be  expected  in  a 
comparative  work  whose  avowed  point  is  to 
expound  the  Arminian  theology  and  establish 
its  superiority  by  a  comparison  of  its  relations 
to  other  theologies,  especially  Calvinism. 

The  Bishop’s  own  comparative  work  is  not 
the  best  part  of  the  book.  It  is  disfigured  with 
anti -Cal vinistic  passion  and  prejudice,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  earlier  parts,  with  rather  bump¬ 
tious  words  like  alter  nativity,  unsufferingness , 
discouformity,  Calvinian,  abnormalcy,  Fredomist 
—words  which  contrast  strangely  with  the 
plain  and  business-like  directness  of  the  Bish¬ 
op’s  usual  English  style.  The  more  serious 
point  is  that  he  sometimes  fails  to  appreciate 
the  point  he  is  trying  to  write  down,  as  for 
example,  the  Calvinistic  distinction  between 
nature  and  action,  or  the  profound  thought 
which  lies  back  of  Professor  Shedd’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  unconscious  volition.  The  rock  on 
which  he  splits  is  that  which  has  always 
proved  fatal  to  the  Arminian  view  of  things, 
the  distinction  between  nature  and  act,  or 
any  adequate  comprehension  of  what  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  German  term,  Erbsunde. 

His  own  view  of  this  matter,  so  far  as  can 
be  made  out  from  this  book,  corresponds  so 
accurately  with  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Yale  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  open  wonder 
that  among  all  the  earlier  and  later  Calvinists 
in  this  volume  and  their  modifications  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  sin,  a  more  adequate 
notice  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  work  is  not  found. 

The  discussion  of  the  punishment  of  sin  is 
full  and  in  the  main  satisfactory,  though  the 
most  profound  relations  of  the  subject  might 
be  more  fully  appreciated.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  stimulating  discussion. 

The  relation  of  sin  to  redemption  is  treated 
more  scantly  and  meagerly.  It  was  probably 
not  the  author’s  intention  to  enter  fully  on  the 
history  or  the  dogmatic  study  of  this  portion  of 
the  subject,  or  he  would  not  have  omitted  so 
entirely  all  reference  to  the  most  recent  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  atonement  and  the  incarnation. 

The  volume  suffers  much,  in  structure,  from 
not  having  been  composed  on  the  lines  of  an 
analytic  table  of  contents,  and  in  convenience, 
from  having  no  index. 

An  Ode  to  Girlhood  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Alice  Archer  Sewall.  (Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers.  11.00. ) 

These  poems  deserve  the  fine  setting  in  print 
and  paper  the  publishers  have  given  them. 
The  passion  and  the  sentiment  of  the  poems 
are  feminine,  rather  than  masculine,  but  full 
of  spring,  grace  and  a  certain  very  pleasing 
lingering  on  their  own  melody  and  music 
which  reveals  itself  not  only  in  the  re-echoing 
of  the  same  sentiment  from  line  to  line  but  in 
the  fond  and  delicate  molding  of  the  lines. 
A  fine  example  meets  us  on  the  threshold  in 
the  opening  of  the  Ode  to  Girlhood. 

“  How  can  I  write  of  you,  whom  to  express 
Is  to  remove  from  you  chief  perfectness? 

Ye  shrines  of  the  unspoken  and  unborn. 

Round  whom  the  morn 
Plays  with  bewildering  glory." 

A  far  bolder,  though  not  stronger,  example 
is  the  “SinfoniaEroica’’  which  ina  way  entirely 
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its  own  reminds  ns  of  Heine’s  famous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  first  glimpse  of  Napoleon. 

“  He  comes  the  happy  warrior. 

The  wind  has  blown  him  on ! 

He  is  »;reat  and  terrible  and  sweet. 

From  tlaminK  hair  to  rapid  feet. 

His  presence  strides  the  earth  full-armed,  complete. 
“He  holds  all  morning  in  his  face. 

All  fury  and  all  fire. 

His  panting  heart  bursts  with  disdain 
Of  all  that  hinders  him  from  pain; 

And  mine  with  longini;  that  he  might  remain.” 

Joy  in  life  and  perhaps  a  now  and  then  ex¬ 
aggerated  tendency  to  the  sentimental  interpre¬ 
tation  of  nature  are  most  characteristic  of  the 
poems.  One  of  the  finest  examples  is  the  bold 
lines  to  “Youth.  ” 

“  I  am  the  spirit  that  denies 
This  earth  to  be  no  more  paradise ; 

I  deny  that  God  walks  not  with  men, 

I  have  met  him  at  even  and  talked  with  him  then.” 
Occasionally  we  meet  verses  which  show  that 
with  all  her  joy  in  life  the  author  has  heard 
too  its  minor  strains,  as  for  example: 

“  There  is  a  veil  o’er  everything. 

And  so  we  muffled  walk  till  death, 

U nless  some  heart  shall  sob  or  sing 
And  lift  it  with  a  sudden  breath.” 

Too  fine  a  feature  of  these  poems  to  be  passed 
unnoted  is  the  highly  finished  picture-making 
lines  which  enrich  them  here  and  there  as  for 
example  (p.(>5) 

“The  white  moon  dreaming  her  midnight  in  a  blaze  of 
d.ay.” _ _ 

BOOK  NOTES. 

To  the  rather  numerous  books  on  Klondike 
and  Alaska,  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  makes  an 
addition  with  a  distinct  character  of  its  own, 
In  thf  Klondikr,  Inclmiing  mi  Accomit  of  a  ITiVi- 
ter  Jonrnnj  to  Piwxon.  Mr.  Palmer  went  to 
Klondike  in  his  professional  character  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  the  strong  point  of 
his  book  is  that  it  is  just  such  a  sober,  level¬ 
headed  intelligent  report,  written  in  good, 
vigorous,  readable  English  as  the  patrons  of  a 
high-class  newspaper  would  wish  to  have  laid 
before  them.  He  went  into  the  plain  reality 
of  life  as  it  was,  and  is ;  he  took  all  with  the 
utmost  good  nature,  kept  on  good  terms  with 
everybody  he  met,  learned  all  he  could,  and  tells 
his  story  without  affectation  of  learning,  with¬ 
out  sensational  embellishment,  and  with  great 
pains  to  be  vivid,  explicit  and  accurate  on  the 
points  which  would  interest  the  readers  of  a 
journal  of  the  first  class.  The  plain  honesty 
of  the  book  wins  confidence  and  puts  his  read¬ 
ers  at  their  ease.  We  go  with  him  to  Alaska, 
see  it  all  with  his  eyes  and  accept  his  judg¬ 
ments.  He  relates  to  ns  the  hard  labors  and 
hard  fare  of  getting  to  the  frozen  land  of  gold 
and  the  still  harder  fare  of  getting  out  the  gold. 
He  tells  ns  how  the  men  lived,  what  they  paid 
for  all  they  ate,  how  they  earned  their  money, 
how  they  lost  it,  and  often  their  lives  with 
it :  and  what  kind  of  law  and  social  order  ex¬ 
isted  among  them.  It  is  a  safe,  trustworthy 
book  which  shows  conclusively  that  men  grow 
rich  in  Klondike  just  as  they  do  everywhere 
else,  by  patience,  hard  work,  good  judgment, 
and  dollar  by  dollar.  There  is  plenty  in  the 
book  to  hold  the  reader’s  interest  to  the  end. 
There  is  little  in  it  to  turn  his  brain  and 
carry  him  off  to  perish  in  Klondike  of  the  Auri 
K'lii-u  fomfr,  the  accursed  rage  for  gold. 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50.) 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  Memory  Talkg 
on  Sfiiritual  Power,  or  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Church,  by  R.  A.  Hutchison.  It  is  not  helped 
by  the  fanciful  acrostic  scheme  the  author  has 
adopted  for  the  arrangement  of  his  matter.  It 
gives  no  support  to  the  reader’s  memory  and 
has  no  other  reason  for  being  than  the  capri¬ 
cious  notion  that  oddity  of  arrangement  may 
attract  readers.  We  do  not,  however,  see 
that  the  acrostic  scheme  hampers  the  author  in 
any  degree.  His  treatment  is  free,  very  much 
so,  and  all  in  a  line  with  his  story  of  the 
erratic  Presbyterian  who  wished  to  be  chosen 


an  elder,  but  confessed  that  he  could  neither 
pray  nor  visit  the  sick  but  could  object  to 
‘  ‘  them  new  things  in  the  church.  ’  ’  The  key¬ 
note  of  the  book  is  that  of  spiritual  power  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  author  bends  his  energies  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment,  illustration  and  exposition  of  this  point, 
wholly  in  an  nndogmatic,  practical  and 
Scriptural  method.  The  influence  of  the  book 
on  the  reader  is  serious,  thoughtful  and  stimu¬ 
lating.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Commencing  in  September  The  Indian  H7t- 
nees  of  Calcutta  will  publish  every  week  a 
column  of  choice  sayings  of  the  late  Rev. 
George  Bowen  of  Bombay,  culled  from  his 
writings  and  arranged  topically.  Each  edition 
will  also  contain  an  outline  of  one  of  his  ad¬ 
dresses.  The  Indian  Witness  is  mailed  post  free 
to  subscribers  for  eight  shillings. 

The  bright  little  periodical  of  the  First 
Church,  Geneva,  Light  and  Life,  takes  a  vaca¬ 
tion  during  August  and  September,  the  editor 
remarking,  “We  give  our  friends  a  rest  for 
two  months.  ’  ’ 

The  September  Scribner  will  have  a  paper 
by  Lieut. -Col.  J.  D.  Miley  on  the  secret  society 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  backbone  of  the 
resistance  to  our  arms  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Ilarper'e  Magazine  has  followed  McClure’s 
and  the  Cosmopolitan  in  reducing  the  price. 
The  publishers’  explanation  is  that  labor-saving 
machinery  enables  them  to  offer  their  readers 
for  25  cents  the  same  value  as  went  with  the 
old  magazine  for  35  cents.  Scribner’s  has 
always  been  sold  at  25  cents.  The  Century 
with  its  160  pages  of  matter,  proposes  no  re¬ 
duction.  Nor,  as  we  understand,  does  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Hon.  F.  L.  Gower  makes  the  startling 
assertion  in  the  Xineteenth  Century  th&t  Byron’s 
Werner  was  written  by  his  grandmother,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  not  by  himself ;  his 
lordship  being  desperate  for  want  of  money. 
The  story  seems  to  have  little  back  of  it  more 
substantial  than  tradition  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry  who  since  graduation  at 
Williams  has  been  successively  professor  at 
Williams  and  Princeton,  and  author  of  at  least 
two  novels,  succeeds  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page  as 
editor  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Page  is  to  assume 
a  prominent  post  in  the  direction  of  the  literary 
work  of  the  allied  houses  of  Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers  and  the  Donbleday  and  McClure  Company. 

The  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company  announce 
a  new  Standard  Encyclopird'a,  a  companion 
work  to  The  Standard  Dictionary,  on  which 
over  two  hundred  expert  scholars  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  and  which  they  pledge  themselves  to 
m&e  the  most  complete  and  convenient  possi¬ 
ble  library  for  reference. 

From  a  letter  published  in  the  London 
Observer,  written  by  George  Eliot,  it  comes  out 
that  the  late  Lady  Simon,  the  daughter  of  the 
great  violinist  and  composer,  Herr  Joachim  of 
Berlin,  was  the  inspiration  of  “Daniel 
Deronda, ’’  and  that  it  was  from  her  that 
George  Eliot  first  learned  the  spiritual  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Judaism.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
assumed  that  Rachel  is  a  reflection  of  Lady 
Simon  or  Herr  Kletmer  of  her  father. 

The  Poe  Circle  by  Joel  Benton  is  to  be  issued 
at  once  by  M.  F.  Mansfield  and  Wessells,  and 
will  throw  new  light  on  this  unique  figure  in 
American  literature,  with  some  Poe  Memora¬ 
bilia  and  an  account  of  the  Poe  Chivers  con¬ 
troversy.  Another  volume  on  Poe  is  announced 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  The  Mind  and 
Art  of  Poe's  Poetry,  by  John  Phelps  Fair,  Pro¬ 
fessor.  at  William  Jewett  College,  Missouri.  It 
will  be  an  interpretation  rather  than  a  criti¬ 
cism.  Professor  Fair  is  known  to  teachers  by 
his  editions  of  Lycidas  and  The  Ancient 
Mariner. 

Appleton  Morgan  will  end  his  study  of  the 
last  five  years  of  liquor  legislation  in  Popular 
Science  for  September.  His  conclusion  is  dis¬ 
couraging;  the  evil  grows;  high  license  with 
local  option  might  be  more  effectual.  In  the 
same  number,  M.  Jacques  Bertillon  has  a 
paper  on  the  alarming  decrease  of  population 
in  France,  with  some  suggestions  as  to  its  cor¬ 
rection.  It  strikes  us  that  a  little  more  Old 
Testament  Puritanism  and  New  Testament  re¬ 
ligion  would  increase  the  population  of  that 
part  of  the  world  and  improve  it  more  than 
anything  else. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
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SUNDAY,  SEPTEMDKR  3. 

REBUILDING  THE  TEMPLE. 

IXTRODl'CTORY  STI  DY. 

A  comparison  of  the  Ezra  passage  in  Nehe- 
miah  (vii.  73b  x. )  with  the  parts  of  Ezra  of 
which  he  is  evidently  the  author  (vii.-x. ), 
shows  that  these  passages  (not  in  time  but  in 
the  manner  of  treatment)  were  originally  con¬ 
tinuous,  though  separated  here,  in  accordance 
with  the  editor’s  plan.  There  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  some  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  here 
Ezra’s  complete  memoirs.  But  the  passages 
by  Nehemiah,  when  put  together,  are  not 
continuous,  and  it  appears  that  they  must  be 
extracts  from  a  larger  work.  There  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  Apocryphal  book,  2  Maccabees  (ii. 
13),  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  whole 
book  from  which  these  extracts  were  taken 
was  extant  at  that  time. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  actual  compiler  of  the  book 
Ezra-Nehemiah  lived  long  after  the  time  of  the 
two  principal  writers  in  it.  The  late  dates 
(Nell.  xii.  11,  22)  and  references  (Darius,  the 
Persian,  is  Darius  Codomannus  whom  Alexan¬ 
der  conquered)  might  indeed  have  been  added 
by  a  later  band,  but  careful  study  shows  that 
the  writer  looked  back  to  the  main  historic 
period  over  a  long  perspective.  For  example, 
there  is  an  interval  of  sixty  years  between 
Ezra  vi.  22  and  vii.  1.  Ezra  himself,  who 
wrote  chapter  vii.,  would  not  pass  over  so 
long  a  period  with  the  words.  “After  these 
things;’’  but  to  a  writer  a  hundred  years  later 
these  two  periods  would  naturally  appear  com¬ 
paratively  near  together.  It  would  not  have 
been  natural  to  add  the  title,  Xing  of  Persia,  as 
in  Ezra  i.  1,  2,  8,  iii.  7,  and  many  other  places, 
during  the  time  of  Persian  supremacy  (English¬ 
men  do  not  often  say,  Victoria,  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  simply.  Queen  Victoria),  and  we  find 
that  where  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  speak  in  their 
own  person,  they  do  not  use  this  expression 
(Ezra  vii.  27,  28,  viii.  1,  22,  25,  36;  Neh.  i.  11, 
ii.  1,  2,  18,  19,  V.  4,  14,  etc.  ;  so  in  Hag.  i.  1, 
15;  Zech.  vii.  1).  But  after  the  downfall  of 
Persia  (332  B.C. )  the  expression  would  have 
been  perfectly  natural.  In  Neh.  xii.  26,  47, 
the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  spoken  of 
as  a  time  entirely  past. 

Who  the  compiler  or  editor  was,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
“it  is  more  important  to  understand  the 
method  of  God’s  grace  in  Israel,  than  to  settle 
when  a  particular  book  was  written,’’  and 
there  is  very  much  in  this  work  to  throw  light 
upon  the  method  of  God’s  grace  in  Israel. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  this 
compiler  was  the  same  as  the  compiler  of  the 
Chronicles.  Like  him,  his  sympathies  seem 
to  be  very  much  with  the  priests.  It  is  this 
priestly  bias,  or  sympathy,  doubtless,  that  for 
so  long  a  time  led  to  the  belief  that  Ezra 
himself,  who  was  a  priest,  was  the  author  of 
the  two  books. 

The  passage  in  which  to-day’s  lesson  occurs 
(Ezra  i. -vi. )  was,  as  we  saw  last  week,  taken 
chiefly  from  official  records  and  covers  the 
period  from  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  536 
B.C.  to  the  completion  of  the  temple  516  B.C. 

THE  LESSON. 

Ezra  iii.  10.  -iv.  5. 

Golden  Text. — The  temple  of  God  is  holy, 
which  temple  ye  are. — 1  Cor.  iii.  17. 

It  is  noticeable  that  no  incidents  of  the 
return  journey  are  given.  Eighty  years  later, 
when  Ezra  led  his  party  over  the  same  long 
desert  road,  we  have  many  interesting  details 
of  the  journey  (viii.  16-32).  This  is  entirely 
natural,  the  account  being  written  by  him  who 
led  the  expedition.  Of  this  earlier  journey,  n 
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aathentic  record  having  been  preserved,  the 
compiler  of  the  book  says  nothing.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah,  looking  forvrard  to  this 
time,  predicts  the  heart-felt  penitence  with 
which  the  exiles  would  return  (Jer.  xxxi.  9, 
1.  4,  5).  On  reaching  the  Holy  Land  the  peo¬ 
ple  scattered  to  the  dwelling-places  of  their 
fathers  and  apparently  spent  a  short  time  in 
arranging  for  their  own  comfort  and  means  of 
livelihood,  before  beginning  upon  the  work  of 
building  the  temple. 

The  central  point  of  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
turned  exiles  is,  however,  the  building  of  the 
temple.  All  else  concentrates  itself  around 
that.  Verses  17  of  chapter  iii.  are  introduc¬ 
tory  to  it.  This  chapter  appears,  like  chapter 
i.,  which  is  in  the  same  style,  to  be  by  the 
compiler. 

The  year  when  work  upon  the  temple  was 
begun  is  not  given,  but  it  was  evidently  that 
of  the  Return,  536  B.C.  The  seventh  month 
(vs.  1)  was  that  of  the  autumnal  equinox  (Sep- 
tember-October),  and  was  the  first  month  of 
the  Jewish  leqal  year. 

Most  happy  was  it  that  God  raised  up  for 
Israel  at  such  a  time  as  this  two  such  rulers 
as  Zerubbabel,  the  heir  of  David’s  line,  and 
Joshua,  the  high  priest.  These  two  leaders 
were  of  the  younger  generation  of  exiles,  and 
lived  for  twenty  years  after  this.  Though 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  the  public 
exercise  of  their  office  during  the  Captivity, 
it  is  evident  that  the  priests  had  rather  gained 
than  lost  influence  in  that  period,  because  they 
were  the  instructors  of  the  people  in  the 
Toriih,  the  law.  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
the  representative  of  the  high  priesthood  should 
be  associated  with  the  representative  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  Return.  In  the  rebuilding 
of  the  altar,  as  the  high  priest  Joshua  was 
assisted  by  hin  brethren  (vs.  2),  who  are  ex¬ 
pressly  explained  as  the  priests,  so  the  brethren 
who  assisted  the  governor,  Zerubbabel,  must 
be  understood  to  be  the  nobles,  that  is,  the  heads 
of  the  parent  houses  (ii.  68). 

Some  vestige  of  the  ancient  altar  appear  to 
have  been  found  (vs.  3).  The  altar  was  set 
up  first  of  all,  from  an  urgent  desire  to  secure 
the  divine  protection.  Sacrifice,  the  condition 
of  access  to  God,  was  oifered  morning  and 
evening,  in  accordance  with  the  command  in 
Ex.  xxix.  29  and  Numbers  xviii.  3,  4,  although 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  not  yet  laid 
(vs.  6). 

About  six  months  (compare  verses  1  and  8) 
were  spent  in  the  necessary  preliminaries, 
then  Zerubbabel  began  arranging  for  the  cere¬ 
monies  by  appointing  the  Levites  to  set  for¬ 
ward  the  work.  Although  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  building  was  very  shortly  interrupted  (iv. 
12-24),  Zerubbabel  did  not  now  anticipate  any 
such  thing,  and  he  prepared  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  work  by  putting  it  under  the  special 
supervision  of  the  Levites. 

Veuse  10.  According  to  Haggai  (ii.  18)  the 
date  of  this  celebration  was  the  24th  day  of  the 
ninth  month.  Thni  means  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Levites’  duty 
to  carry  on  the  church  service  (compare  2 
Chron.  v.  22,  xx.  21 ).  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Psalms  cv.  and  cvi.  were  composed  for 
this  service,  though  many  critics  assign  them 
to  a  later  date. 

Vekse  11.  They  sang  one  to  another  by  course 

such  psalms  as  cvi.  cvii ;  as  1  Chronicles  xvi. 
7-36.  We  find  references  to  the  same  anti- 
phonal  singing  in  2  Chron.  v.  13,  vii.  3,  xx. 
21.  The  great  shout  of  the  people  at  the  close 
of  the  service  of  song  was  a  shout  of  joy, 
because  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
was  laid. 

Verses  12,  13.  The  first  temple  had  been 
destroyed  fifty-two  years  before  this,  in  688 
B.C.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  impossible 
that  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  ancient  men 


present,  who  had  seen  that  “exceeding  mag¬ 
nificat’ ’  house  (1  Chron.  xxii.  o).  It  was 
natural  enough  that  they  should  be  overcome 
with  emotion  at  this  time,  and  that  the  voice 
of  their  weeping  should  be  confounded  with 
the  shout  of  joy  that  went  up  from  the  great 
congregation. 

Chap.  IV.  Verse  1.  The  foundations  of  the 
temple  having  been  laid  opposition  shortly 
developed.  The  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benja¬ 
min  were  the  people  who  afterward  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Samaritans.  They  were  not 
those  of  the  northern  tribes  who  had  been  left 
behind  in  the  deportation  under  Shalmaneser 
(2  Kings  xvii.  6)  for,  as  we  shall  shortly  learn, 
these  brother  Israelites  were  always  welcomed 
by  the  children  of  the  Captivity  when  they 
showed  themselves  ready  to  obey  the  laws. 

Verse  2.  They  were  those  aliens  and  for¬ 
eigners  whom  Esar-haddon,  King  of  Assyria, 
had  brought  up  to  people  the  northern  country 
after  the  deportation  (2  Kings  xvii.  24).  These 
people  of  the  land  (verse  4)  first  approached 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  with  the  proposal  to 
help  them  in  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
This  proposition  was  unquestionably  prompted 
by  the  same  superstition  which  generations 
before  had  moved  their  ancestors  to  ask  for  a 
priest  who  should  teach  them  the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land  (2  Kings  xvii.  26  29,  41). 

Verse  3.  There  being  no  spirit  of  obedience 
in  their  worship  or  fear  of  Jehovah  (Ib.  verse 
34),  Zerubbabel  and  the  other  authorities  were 
right  in  refusing  their  help,  but  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  immediately  disastrous. 

Vkr.se  4.  Not  only  did  the  people  of  the 
land  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
building  by  putting  obstacles  of  various  sorts 
in  their  way,  but  they  went  farther,  and  hired 
counsellors  against  them  to  misrepresent  them  at 
the  Persian  court.  What  accusations  were 
brought  against  them  we  are  not  told ;  it  seems 
most  probable  that  they  were  of  want  of  fidel¬ 
ity  to  Cyrus. 

Verse  6.  Whatever  their  nature,  they  were 
efficacious  all  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  until  the 
reign  of  Darius,  that  is,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (till  629  B.C. ),  the 
reigns  of  Cambyses  (529-622  B.C. ),  and  of  the 
imposter  called  the  Pseudo- Smerdis,  who 
reigned  seven  months  of  the  year  522,  and  until 
after  the  accession  of  the  grandson  of  Cyrus, 
Darius  Hystaspe.s,  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  year  following. 

We  must  observe  here  that  the  proper  sequel 
of  verse  5  is  verse  24  of  this  chapter.  We  are 
not  told  in  verse  5  in  .what  respect  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  adversaries  were  efficacious; 
it  is  not  till  ver-e  24  that  we  learn  that  they 
actually  succeeded  in  stopping  the  work  of 
rebuilding  the  temple.  That  verse  completes 
this  narrative,  bringing  it  down  to  the  time 
when  the  work  was  recommenced,  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  King  of  Persia. 
Then,  as  we  read  in  the  next  chapter  (v.  1,) 
the  prophets  began  to  encourage  the  Jews  to 
take  new  hold  of  the  work.  All  that  comes 
between  verses  5  and  24  is  therefore  evidently 
either  an  episode  of  this  period,  or  an  account 
of  some  other  event  not  included  in  this  period. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Les.son  XXXVI. — The  Last  Journey  to 
Jerusalem. 

Mark  x.  2-16;  Luke  xvii.  11-xviii.  14. 

It  is  to  Luke  that  we  owe  most  of  the  details 
of  this  last  journey.  He  fills  a  gap  which 
Matthew  and  Mark  had  left. 

Briefly,  we  may  interpret  Christ’s  answer  to 
the  Pharisees’  demand  for  some  sudden  and 
visible  sign  of  the  “kingdom,’’  as  if  he  had 
said,  “It  is  not  such  a  kingdom  as  yon  expect. 
It  will  not  be  a  great  political  revolution,  with 
the  mere  exchange  of  a  Jewish  king  for  the 


Roman  one,  or  even  a  great  lessening  of  your 
national  burdens.  It  must  come  in  men’s 
hearts.  It  has  already  begun,  but  you  do  not 
know  it,  any  more  than  the  men  of  Noah’s 
and  Lot’s  day.  Blinded  by  the  present  im¬ 
portance  of  their  own  petty  affairs,  they  failed 
to  understand,  or  even  to  heed  the  warning. 
But  as  the  lightning  flashes  from  one  side  of 
the  heaven  to  the  other,  revealing  all  things 
out  of  the  darkness,  shall  the  world  see  at 
last,  that  your  opportunity  and  your  kingdom 
are  forever  past.  ’  ’  As  he  went  on  he  passed 
from  the  present  into  the  future,  and  spoke 
more  directly  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  miseries  of  that  time  (Luke  xvii.  31- 
37).  Instead  of  the  prophecy  of  a  glorious 
future  which  they  confidently  and  blindly  ex¬ 
pected,  there  was  only  for  them  the  simile  of 
the  slain  body  of  the  defeated  soldier,  with  the 
Romans  like  vultures  hovering  over  it. 

The  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  would  mean 
much  to  the  disciples.  If  a  man  notoriously 
unjust  listens  to  this  poor  widow,  merely  to 
rid  himself  of  annoyance,  will  not  God  hear 
his  own,  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  his  promises 
and  his  plan?  He  may  seem  to  tarry,  but  it 
is  not  from  indifference,  but  from  wisdom 
which  sees  when  the  hour  is  come  for  effectual 
and  permanent  succor  (Luke  xviii.  7,  8). 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican 
shows  the  possible  different  attitude  of  the 
men  toward  God.  They  both  pray,  the  Phari¬ 
see  perhaps  sincerely.  But  his  whole  prayer  is 
a  rehearsing  of  his  good  deeds,  he  has  nothing 
to  ask  for,  consequently  he  gets  nothing.  His 
“I  thank  thee’’  (Luke  xviii.  11)  is  not  grati¬ 
tude  for  God’s  help  but  self-complacency.  The 
publican  has  nothing  to  say  for  himself,  it  is 
all  a  plea  for  God’s  forgiveness,  and  he  gets 
what  he  asked  for. 

The  rival  rabbinical  schools  were  divided  on 
the  subject  of  divorce.  Hillel  taught  that  a 
divorce  could  be  obtained  on  very  slight 
grounds,  if  a  wife  spoiled  her  husband’s  dinner, 
or  if  she  lost  favor  in  his  sight.  The  school  of 
Shammai  permitted  divorce  only  in  case  of 
unfaithfulness.  The  Pharisees  hoped  to  entrap 
Jesus  into  saying  something  which  should  give 
one  school  or  the  other  cause  against  him,  or 
perhaps  even  attract  Herod’s  attention  and 
bring  upon  him  Herodias’s  implacable  hatred. 
But  as  usual  he  rises  above  the  mere  present 
controversy  and  declares  “high  and  eternal 
principles.  ’  ’  Marriage  is  ordained  of  God. 
It  was  designed,  and  should  be  so  kept  as  to 
bring  out  the  best  and  truest  side  of  humanity. 
It  cannot  be  broken  save  for  that  which  renders 
its  contract  null  and  void.  When  it  is  so  looked 
upon  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  it  will 
not  be  entered  upon  hastily,  and  our  modern 
struggle  with  divorce  laws  will  be  needless. 

As  if  to  ward  off  any  such  misinterpretation 
as  the  Roman  Church  has  made  in  favor  of 
celibacy  from  Jesus’  teaching  here,  the  very 
next  words  of  the  record  in  Matthew  show  him 
giving  a  most  beautiful  blessing  upon  family 
life.  The  warm,  sweet  love  of  little  children 
charms  men  and  women  from  selfish  seeking 
of  ease  into  sweet  self  sacrifice.  The  mothers 
understood  him  better  than  the  disciples  did. 
It  is  in  and  from  the  Christian  family  life 
that  the  teachings  of  .Tesus  have  their  finest 
exponent  and  their  greatest  power. 

CHRIST!  aTeNDEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Helping  our  Pastor. 

Aug.  28.  By  our  prayers.  2  Thess.  3:  1-5. 

29.  By  our  sympathy.  Phtl.  4:  19-20. 

30.  By  our  friendship.  1  Thess.  5:  13-18. 

31.  By  withholding  criticism.  Num.  18:  1-16. 

Sept.  1.  By  engaging  in  church  work.  1  Cor.  12;  4-11. 

2.  By  avoiding  contention.  Phil.  2:  14-16;  1  Cor. 

3:  1-9. 

3.  Topic— Holding  up  the  pastor’s  hands.  What 

can  we  do  to  help  our  pastor?  Ex.  17:  1-18. 

Three  questions  and  an  observation  will  open 
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up  important  lines  of  thought  for  us  in  2 
Thess.  iii.  1-5. 

1.  For  what  did  Paul  ask  the  Thessaloniaus 
to  pray?  Tersely  put,  that  God’s  kingdom 
might  be  both  extended  and  exalted.  “That 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  run  and  be  glori¬ 
fied, ’’  and  that  to  this  end  he  might  be  un¬ 
hindered  in  his  work.  With  him  and  them, 
God’s  glory  in  saved  and  sanctified  people  was 
to  be  the  supreme  end.  The  aim  was  very 
definite. 

2.  To  whom  were  they  to  pray?  To  a  faith¬ 
ful,  covenant  keeping  God,  who  establishes  his 
people  in  righteousness,  and  guards  them  from 
the  evil  one.  Prater  to  God,  without  faith  in 
God,  is  vain.  “He  that  cometh  to  God  must 
believe  that  he  is ,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  seek  after  him.’’ 

3.  Whom  did  he  ask  to  pray?  The  Thessa- 
lonians  who  were  recent  converts.  Great  ques¬ 
tions  perplexed  them,  bitter  persecutions 
oppressed  them.  Nevertheless,  they  and  Paul 
and  God  were  co-laborers.  Paul  taught  them 
that  their  prayers  were  of  avail. 

4.  He  who  sought  prayers  from  others,  offered 
prayers  for  others.  One  of  those  prayers  voices 
the  Christian’s  deepest  constant  need.  “And 
the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of 
God,  and  into  the  patience  of  Christ.  ’  ’  Christ 
always  knew  that  God’s  power  would  come  for 
God’s  hour. 

If  yon  wish  sunshine  without  shadow,  joy 
without  sorrow,  read  Paul’s  letter  to  the 
Philippians.  Wherever  he  went,  or  in  what¬ 
ever  condition  he  found  himself,  he  was  always 
the  better  for  these  friends.  With  them  Paul 
was  always  above  either  suspicion  or  question. 
They  confided  in  him,  they  co-operated  with 
him.  At  his  service  they  placed  both  self  and 
substance.  If  Paul  had  been  a  mighty  bless¬ 
ing  to  Philippi,  Philippi  was  always  a  benedic¬ 
tion  to  Paul.  If  yon  would  hear  and  see  Dr. 
Theodore  Cnyler  at  his  best,  you  must  hear 
him  tell  with  glowing  eye  and  fervent  speech 
what  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Church  has  been 
and  is  to  him.  The  climax  of  this  chorus  of 
praise  is  not  reached  until  he  describes  the 
inspiration,  co-operation,  and  strength  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  “Young  People’s  Association.  ’’ 
Dr.  Cuyler  has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  the 
moulding  of  Brooklyn,  but  his  church  was,  and 
is,  both  his  “joy  and  crown.’’ 

The  minister’s  wife  is  the  storm  centre  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers. 
Is  it  a  lack  of  sense  perception,  or  a  case  of 
sheer  perversity  that  leads  ministers  to  select 
their  wives  without  consulting  the  congrega¬ 
tion?  When  will  they  learn  that  in  every 
community  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  can 
make  a  better  selection  for  them,  than  they 
can  possibly  make  for  themselves?  Verily  it 
seems  as  if  this  assertion  and  maintenance  of 
liberty  costs  a  great  deal.  In  the  first  place 
it  so  harrows  the  feelings  of  the  people  who 
think  their  prerogative  has  been  overlooked, 
and  in  the  next  place  the  people  so  harrow  the 
feelings  of  the  wives.  I  not  only  believe  in  a 
divine  call  to  the  minister,  his  wife  ought  also 
to  be  divinely  called.  How  fitly  the  words  of 
Revelation,  “these  are  they  who  have  come 
up  through  great  tribulation’’  apply  to  them. 
What  radiant  centres  their  homes  have  been! 

Of  remuneration  they  receive  not  one  cent ; 
see  to  it  that  they  never  lack  appreciation.  The 
wide  world  has  heard  of  the  eloquence  and 
power  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs.  The  finest 
tribute  this  master  of  assemblies  has  ever  paid 
was  to  the  memory  of  his  wife.  In  the  church 
where  they  had  ministered  together  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  to  the  people  who  knew 
and  loved  them  both,  he  poured  out  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  noble  heart. 

God  gets  his  sublime  harmonies  out  of  in¬ 
finite  varieties  and  diversities.  Sameness, 
resemblance,  repetition  beget  monotony,  which 


is  even  worse  than  discord.  Our  gifts,  sur¬ 
roundings,  opportunities  are  not  duplicated  by 
any  one  of  God’s  millions  of  people.  Our  serv¬ 
ice,  therefore,  ought  to  be  absolutely  unique. 
This  is  an  added  reason  why  Wesley’s  motto, 
“All  at  it,  always  at  it,’’  ought  to  be  our  rule. 
Otherwise  our  note  will  not  be  heard  in  the 
chorus,  our  work  will  not  be  done. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

THK  LUCKY  IMIY. 

Eben  E.  Rexford. 

The  boy  who's  always  wishing 
That  this  or  that  might  be. 

But  never  tries  his  mettle. 

Is  the  boy  that’s  bound  to  see 
His  plans  all  come  to  failure. 

His  hopes  end  in  defeat. 

For  that's  what  comes  when  wishing 
And  working  fail  to  meet. 

The  l»y  who  wishes  this  thing 
Or  that  thing  with  a  will. 

That  spurs  him  on  to  action, 

And  keeps  him  trying  still 
When  eflfort  meets  with  failure. 

Will  some  day  surely  win  ; 

For  he  works  out  what  he  wishes. 

And  that’s  where  “  luck  ”  comes  in  ! 

The  “  luck  ”  that  I  believe  in 
Is  that  which  comes  with  work. 

And  no  one  ever  finds  it 
Who’s  content  to  wish  and  shirk. 

The  men  the  world  calls  “  lucky" 

Will  tell  you,  every  one. 

That  success  comes  not  by  wishing. 

But  by  hard  work,  bravely  done. 

_  —Selected. 

SATISFIED. 

S.  J.  Nichols. 

Yes,  that  is  what  we  shall  be  when  we  get 
into  our  Father’s  house,  where  our  Elder 
Brother  has  already  gone,  to  prepare  a  place 
for  ns. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  much  that  means, 
to  be  satisfiedf  All  the  craving  of  these  restless 
ambitions  hearts  satisfied.  All  the  weary  long¬ 
ings  for  peace  and  rest  satisfied. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  people  who  seem 
to  have  every  good  thing  this  world  can  give, 
and  they  tell  us,  Yes,  I  should  be  satisfied  if. 
“Ah,  there’s  the  rub,’’  it’s  ahvays  if.  But 
in  the  Father  s  house  there  are  no  ifs.  Then 
think  of  the  company  there.  Paul,  the  grand 
hero,  who  fought  the  good  fight,  and  John 
the  beloved,  and  Peter  who  was  so  like  the  rest 
of  us,  quick  tempered  and  impulsive,  who 
thought  he  could  do  so  much,  and  found  out 
he  could  do  so  little,  which  makes  ns  feel 
very  near  akin. 

And  since  the  Apostle’s  time  how  many  of 
earth’s  noblest  and  best  have  gone  to  join  that 
goodly  company.  Yet  the  Father’s  house  is 
large  and  there  will  be  room  for  us.  But  we 
must  have  the  wedding  garment;  the  clothes 
we  wear  now  will  not  do,  because  there  is  a 
stain  of  falsehood  here,  a  rent  of  malice  there, 
and  patches  of  selfishness  all  over  us.  No,  no, 
we  must  have  the  beautiful  robe  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  which  has  been  already  purchased  for  us. 

Let  us  then  think  more  lovingly  of  this 
home,  which  is  the  only  nhidin<j  one  we  shall 
ever  have,  and  strive  so  to  live  that  by-and-by 
we  shall  enter  there  and  be  satisfied. 

Acburn,  N.  Y., 

A  HERO  IN  HOMESPUN. 

Mabel  Carlton. 

The  boy  who  succeeds,  wins  his  laurels  be¬ 
cause  he  ignores  the  distracting  things  in  his 
path,  and  concentrates  all  his  energies  and 
abilities  upon  one  thing.  Every  boy  has 
enough  in  him  to  do  wonderful  things  if  he 
can  keen  to  one  purpose. 

‘  ‘  Try  to  come  home  somebody,  ’  ’  said  Leon 
Gambetta’s  mother  when  she  kissed  him  good¬ 
bye.  The  little  hero  in  homespun  garments 
was  going  to  Paris,  with  his  mother’s  small 
savings,  and  a  great  determination.  He  was 


to  be  a  lawyer;  that  hope  was  his  constant 
companion,  it  was  his  bed-fellow.  His  poorly 
furnished  garret  was  only  an  incident;  it  did 
not  change  his  singleness  of  aim.  Other  at¬ 
tractions  called  to  him,  but  above  all  the 
voices  there  was  one  that  commanded,  “Be  a 
lawyer.’’  He  heeded  only  it.  Then  came  a 
day  when  his  determinate  purpose  was  to  be 
rewarded.  Jules  Favre  was  to  make  a  speech, 
but  when  the  evening  arrived  sickness  pre¬ 
vented,  and  he  asked  the  young  Gambetta. 
Gambetta’s  time  had  come.  A  sentence  in  his 
speech  took  the  people :  ‘  ‘  The  will  of  the  people 
can  never  change  might  into  right.’’  It 
marked  him  as  a  leader.  The  story  illustrates 
what  bunching  all  the  energies,  and  time,  and 
talents  together,  and  making  them  work  out 
one  plan,  persistently,  will  accomplish. 

At  sometime  in  every  boy’s  life  a  beautiful 
vision  comes  of  what  is  possible  to  him.  A 
temple  high  upon  a  hill ;  and  voices  seem  to  call 
him  to  try  and  reach  the  temple.  So  he  be¬ 
gins.  The  road  to  anything  high  is  rough, 
sometimes  the  prize  seems  too  high ;  deviating 
paths  open,  the  climber  tries  these  side  paths 
often.  To-day  the  boy  would  study  law,  it 
grows  tiresome;  then  medicine  is  the  prize,  it 
taxes  the  strength  too  much;  then  electrical 
engineering.  So  the  rough  road  to  the  temple 
is  left.  There  is  a  little  flower  that  always 
lifts  its  leaves  to  the  clouds ;  if  rains  and  snows 
lay  it  low,  it  is  only  for  a  time ;  relieved  of  its 
weight  it  points  upwards  again.  There  is  a 
determination  like  that.  Boys  that  win  are 
boys  that  set  their  hopes  high  and  hold  on. 

America  has  had  her  lads  in  homespun  who 
have  done  great  things,  not  because  they  were 
the  children  of  fortune  or  were  great  in  special 
genius,  but  because  their  motives  being  high 
they  held  on,  one  purpose  possessing  them. 
They  were  not  driven  by  feeling  or  whims,  but 
by  noble  principles. 

Martin  Luther  had  one  purpose  and  he  held 
on  till  he  made  the  foundations  of  the  eternal 
city  shake.  Mahomet  was  not  a  genius,  but 
he  held  to  his  purpose  till  all  Arabia  was 
moved.  Paul  gave  boys  a  glorious  motto  that 
might  be  called  the  “one  thing’’  creed,  when 
he  wrote  the  words:  “This  one  thing  I  do.’’ 
Dungeons,  councils  and  stripes  could  not  keep 
him  from  his  prize.  Let  the  boy  press  on  to 
his  temple  on  the  hill.  If  the  way  is  steep,  it 
means  the  prize  is  high.  If  the  winds  are 
contrary,  it  makes  muscle.  Hold  on. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


ONE  BUSY  GIRL'S  HAY. 

In  the  room  of  a  girl  friend  the  other  day  we 
noticed  something  which  especially  interested 
us.  To  the  pin-cushion,  which  occupied  the 
central  position  on  her  dresser,  was  pinned  a 
short  poem,  evidently  clipped  from  some  news¬ 
paper.  And  the  poem  happened  to  be  the 
‘  ‘  Recessional,  ’  ’  which  everbody  knows  about, 
but  comparatively  few  people  know. 

Now  a  pin-cusbion  is  not  the  place  where 
one  expects  to  find  a  poem,  however  grand  or 
beautiful,  and  we  looked  to  our  friend  for  an 
explanation. 

“I  always  have  something  I  especially  want 
to  know  pinned  to  my  cushion, ’’  she  said, 
smiling,  “and  when  I’m  brushing  my  hair  or 
adjusting  a  collar-button,  I  just  glance  over 
the  lines.  Before  I  know  it  I  have  the  whole 
committed  to  memory,  and  then  I  remove  it 
and  place  something  else  in  its  stead.’’ 

Now  this  girl,  as  we  happen  to  know,  is  a 
very  busy  girl,  a  stenographer  in  a  law  office, 
an  earnest  church  worker,  a  favorite  with 
other  young  people,  and  we  had  been  surprised 
to  hear  her  spoken  of  as  “so  well-informed. ’’ 
We  wondered  how  she  found  time  to  acquire 
her  information,  but  the  pin-cushion  revealed 
the  mystery.  She  had  learned  the  art  of  util¬ 
izing  the  minutes.— Selected. 
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THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


THK  TRAVELLKII  KUMIIEE-KEE. 

A  bumble-bee  beltt^d  with  brown  and  Kold 
On  a  purple  clover  sat: 

His  whiskers  were  shaggy,  his  clothes  were  old. 
And  he  wore  a  shabby  hat ; 

But  his  song  was  loud,  and  his  merry  eye 
Was  full  of  laughter  and  fun. 

As  he  watched  the  Ijob-o’-links  flutter  by. 

And  spread  his  wings  in  the  sun. 

A  butterfly  spangled  with  yellow  and  red 
Came  flying  along  that  way ; 

He  had  two  little  feathers  on  his  head. 

And  his  coat  was  Quaker  gray ; 

He  carried  a  parasol  made  of  blue, 

And  wore  a  purple  vest ; 

And,  seeing  a  bumble-bee,  down  he  flew. 

And  lit  on  a  daisy’s  crest. 

Then  from  the  grass  by  a  mossy  stone 
A  cricket  and  beetle  came,— 

One  with  black  garb,  while  the  other  shone 
Like  an  opai's  changing  flame. 

A  swaying  buttercup’s  golden  bloom 
Bent  down  with  the  beetle’s  weight. 

And  high  on  a  timothy’s  rounded  plume 
The  cricket  chirruped  elate. 

The  bumble-hee  sang  of  distant  lands 
Where  tropical  rivers  flow ; 

Of  wide  seas  rolling  up  shining  sands 
And  mountains  with  crowns  of  snow ; 

Of  great  broad  plains  with  flower-gems  bright. 

Of  forests  whose  fragrant  glooms 

Showed  crumbling  ruins,  ghostly  and  white. 

Old  forgotten  nations’  tombs. 

Then  wisely  the  beetle  winked  his  eye  ; 

The  cricket  grew  staid  and  still. 

The  butterfly  in  his  great  surprise. 

Went  sailing  over  the  hill : 

The  beetle  scrambled  l)enenth  his  stone  ; 

The  cricket  he  gave  a  hop ; 

And  there  the  bumble-l)ee  sat  alone 
On  the  purple  clover-top. 

-(Hir  Dunih  AiUiiMin. 


SPIDERS  AM)  BEES. 

Once  this  summer  while  roaming  in  the 
woods,  I  found  a  web ;  and  its  occupant  was 
very  beautiful.  The  spider  had  a  slender  body 
and  two  points  near  the  tip  of  the  abdomen, 
looking  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  notched 
with  the  shears.  Its  color  was  a  beautiful 
bronze  with  a  black  dot  in  the  centre  of  its 
back.  As  it  lay  in  the  sunshine  it  looked  like 
a  glittering  jewel.  Then  a  tiny  spider  which 
does  not  weave  a  web,  but  jumps  on  its  prey, 
perhaps  backwards,  when  placed  under  the 
microscope  looks  very  pretty,  as  if  it  had 
been  covered  with  crystals. 

Common  spiders  under  the  microscope  look 
like  tarantulas ;  the  bristles  on  their  legs  look 
like  thorns  when  enlarged.  I  have  seen  many 
species  of  spiders,  those  most  common  are  the 
yellow  field  spider,  the  black,  brown,  silver 
grey  and  striped  backed,  and  in  damp  places 
along  brooks,  large  dark  brown  ones,  which 
look  very  hideous. 

Spider  webs  are  sometimes  marvelous  pieces 
of  architecture.  Once  I  saw  a  line  stretching 
from  a  cornstalk  to  a  branch  of  a  cherry  tree, 
ten  feet  from  the  ground  and  forty  feet  in 
length.  The  spider  came  swinging  down  from 
the  tree,  the  wind  blew  spider,  web  and  all, 
until  caught  to  the  cornstalk;  when  the  spider 
had  a  tiny  suspension  bridge. 

We  have  the  orb-weavers  whose  webs  are 
often  two  feet  across,  and  fine  specimens  of 
web  weaving.  In  corners  of  the  cellar  are 
webs  woven  close  like  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
hammock,  with  a  round  door-way  in  which 
the  spider  stands  waiting  for  its  prey.  Then 
attached  to  rafters  in  shed  and  garret  are  criss¬ 
cross  webs,  made  without  symmetry,  with 
several  egg  sacks  suspended  in  the  web. 

One  misty  morning  while  walking  where 
millions  of  dewy  webs  were  stretched  across 
the  grass,  I  picked  up  a  timothy  and  poked  the 
web  and  like  a  flash  came  the  spider  to  the 
door ;  disappointed  I  dare  say,  that  it  was  only 
a  timothy  instead  of  a  fly. 

‘As  spider  bites  are  poison,  so  they  also  eat 
things  that  are  poisonous.  And  when  a  spider 


intraps  a  thousand  legged  worm,  I  can  gener¬ 
ally  find  the  worm  by  the  dreadful  scent  that 
they  give  out  when  disturbed,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  the  spiders  for  diminishing  these 
vile  worms.  Twice  I  have  had  my  hands 
scented  and  in  spite  of  every  way  I  tried  to 
overcome  the  scent  it  remained  for  several 
days. 

Once  I  saw  a  wasp  fly  into  a  web,  and  the 
sudden  twisting  of  the  meshes  called  the  spider 
out  to  see  what  the  net  contained  for  his  din¬ 
ner.  The  spider  quickly  lassoed  one  leg,  while 
the  bee  tried  to  sting ;  then  a  few  more  threads 
entangled  the  bee’s  other  legs,  and  he  hung 
suspended  by  them,  back  downward.  And 
buzzing,  swung  round  and  round  very  fast,  so 
that  I  could  not  see  which  combatant  was 
coming  out  ahead,  or  tell  the  spider  from  the 
bee.  More  web  was  wound  around  the  bee 
and  in  twenty  minutes  he  began  to  give  up  and 
his  struggles  ceased.  In  twenty  more  minutes 
dinner  was  ready  and  the  spider  perched  on 
the  poor  bee  imbibed  the  blood  from  beneath 
its  wings. 

The  mud-wasp,  or  mineral  blue,  incloses 
yellow,  and  black  and  yellow  striped  spiders  in 
its  cells  as  food  for  larva;.  These  spiders  are 
paralyzed  by  the  bee,  who  stings  them  but  does 
not  kill.  So  they  come  out  as  though  freshly 
canned. 

So  in  this  way  bees  eat  spiders  and  spiders 
eat  bees,  “tit  for  tat.”  The  mud-wasp  carries 
the  mud  in  its  mouth,  and  spreads  it  on  by  the 
same,  and  while  working  there  is  a  buzzing 
as  if  they  used  a  saw.  This  is  the  only  species 
of  bee  that  I  know  to  be  docile,  even  some¬ 
times  becoming  entangled  in  my  hair,  and  I  have 
taken  my  hand  and  brushed  them  out  without 
being  stung. 

The  grey  paper  nests  of  white-faced  hornets 
are  often  found  to  be  immense.  One  found 
in  a  hemlock  tree  near  our  home  measured 
two  and  one-half  feet  around  it,  the  covering 
consisted  of  a  dozen  layers  of  the  paper  tissue 
overlapping  each  other  in  sections,  like  shingles 
on  a  house.  Inside  were  four  round  plates  of 
paper  combs  suspended*  from  the  top  of  the 
nest,  hanging  about  an  inch  apart ;  these  were 
to  be  filled  with  insects  for  the  larvu;  to  feed 
upon.  And  I  have  heard  of  larger  nests.  This 
paper  of  the  nest  has  great  medicinal  power 
when  applied  to  cuts  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 
I  find  that  the  waxen  combs  of  honey  and 
bumble  bees  are  sometimes  very  beautiful,  one 
piece,  a  lovely  white,  I  kept  for  several  years. 

Yellow-jackets  are  terrible.  I  have  seen  men 
and  horses  fearfully  stung  while  working  in 
meadows.  A  few  years  ago  on  a  piece  of  cut 
timber  that  had  recently  been  burned,  their 
nests  were  scattered  in  abundance.  And  while 
picking  berries  I  often  got  stung,  so  I  am  not 
to-day  a  lover  of  yellow- jackets. 

Lawuenceville,  Pa.  Leda  W.  Chace 

A  SUMMER'S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

“Sailing:,  sailinfc  over  the  bounding  main. 

For  many  a  stormy  wind  shall  blow  ere  Jack  comes 
home  a^ain.  ” 

So  sang  a  dozen  young  voices  to  the  sweet 
twang  of  guitar  and  mandolin,  and  the  music 
floated  across  the  scarcely  rippling  waters  of 
the  Tappan  Zee.  A  full  moon  made  the  night 
as  light  as  day  and  doubled  by  reflection  the 
flapping  sails  of  the  boat  that  held  the  singers. 

“But  do  we  sail?”  broke  in  a  voice  prosai¬ 
cally,  at  the  end  of  a  verse.  ‘  ‘  It  strikes  me  we 
are  standing  still.  ’  ’ 

“Jack  Vernon  is  keeping  the  air  off  the  sail. 
Why  don’t  you  sit  down.  Jack?” 

“Down  in  front!  Down  in  front!”  was 
chorused. 

But  Jack,  standing  six  feet  one  in  his  boots, 
♦CopyriKht,  18»v  Ry  M/rv  Bright  Bruce. 


did  not  sit  down.  In  fact  he  had  appeared 
too  restless  all  the  evening  to  remain  many 
minutes  in  one  position. 

‘  ‘  The  breeze  is  dying  out,  ’  ’  said  another. 

“Let  the  old  cat  die.  Who  wants  to  go  in¬ 
doors  on  such  a  night?” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  but  we  must  be  in  by  midnight ;  I  am 
responsible  for  it,  ’  ’  said  the  chaperon  of  the 
party  importantly  —  chaperon  in  right  of  a 
gold  ring  worn  since  Easter.  “Mr.  Yemon, 
aren’t  there  any  oars  aboard?” 

“Yes,  two  tremendous  ones,  and  also  Har¬ 
vard’s  crack  oarsman.  Perry,  wake  up — your 
wife  wants  you  to  row  us  ashore.  ” 

“Couldn’t  attempt  more  than  the  yawl  with 
one  passenger,”  came  lazily  from  the  bow, 
where  for  some  time  the  faint  odor  of  a  cig¬ 
arette  had  been  the  only  sign  of  life. 

“Whistle  up  a  breeze,  ”  said  the  girl  with 
the  guitar,  “and  Mrs.  Perry,  please  tell  Jaok 
Yemon  he  mustn’t  whistle;  he  puts  us  out.” 

“We’ll  put  him  out  if  he  does,”  said  one  of 
the  Kent  boys. 

“If  you  did  he  could  wade,”  said  one  youth 
conscious  of  his  own  low  stature  and  good 
music.  “Yernon  and  I  have  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it.  ’  ’ 

“Let  Jack’s  performance  be  a  solo.” 

‘  ‘  So  low  we  can’t  hear  it.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  I  say!  ” 

“Come  Bessie,”  said  she  of  the  guitar,  “stop 
staring  at  the  moon  and  help  with  Oounod’s 
Serenade.  ’  ’ 

“Bessie  is  moonstmck, ”  said  one  of  her 
friends. 

“I  was  wondering,”  said  Elizabeth  Rich¬ 
mond,  slowly  withdrawing  her  fascinated  gaze 
from  the  water,  “why  the  moon’s  wake  seems 
to  come  to  ns  when  the  people  off  there  in  the 
row  boat  see  it  come  to  them.  ’  ’ 

She  was  answered  by  a  burst  of  laughter — 
laughter  that  as  it  died  away  was  tossed  back 
from  the  near  shore  in  sweet,  mocking  echoes. 

“What  is  there  queer  about  it,  ”  asked  Lena 
DuBois,  touching  the  chords  of  her  mandolin. 
“How  else  could  it  seem,  pray?” 

“Let’s  hear  the  riddle  again, ’’said  Lena’s 
brother,  who  had  kept  all  the  evening  close  to 
Bessie’s  side.  “If  Bessie  thinks  there’s  some¬ 
thing  in  it.  I’ll  stake  my  bottom  dollar  there 

is.  ” 

Bessie  hesitated,  half  tempted  to  say  she 
wouldn’t,  but  good  nature  prevailed.  “Why  it 
may  be  stupid,  but  I  really  can’t  understand 

it.  Yon  see  that  streak  of  moonlight  comes 
right  to  our  boat  and  stops.  But  if  we  were 
on  the  west  shore  it  would  come  way  across 
the  river  to  us ;  and  if  we  were  half  way  be¬ 
tween  it  would  come  to  us  and  stop — we  can't 
see  it  if  we  look  beyond  our  boat,  though  it 
is  there  for  the  people  on  shore;  and  then 
everywhere  else  on  the  river  that  people  may 
be,  it  seems  to  come  to  their  feet.  Why  is  it?” 

“There  is  nothing  queer  in  its  falling  at 
your  feet,”  said  Frank  DuBois  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  while  the  others  laughed  again. 

“Well,”  said  Bessie,  “I’m  sorry  to  be  so 
stupid,  but  I  can’t  see  why  it  is.” 

“What  is  that?”  was  drawled  from  the  bow. 

“Poetry,”  replied  Jack  Yemon.  “Miss 
Elizabeth  is  remarking  upon  her  lunar  ma¬ 
jesty’s  gracious  faculty  of  making  everybody 
feel  that  she  shines  for  him  alone.  ’  ’ 

“Dangerous  faculty.  But  worse  when  she 
don’t,  ”  murmured  DuBois. 

“I’m  going  to  see  how  it  looks  from  the 
other  side  of  the  boat,  ’  ’  said  Bessie  resolutely 
rising,  despite  a  detaining  hand  on  her  dress. 

Jack  Yernon  eagerly  made  a  place  for  her, 
and  threw  himself  down  near  her  feet  as  body 
guard. 

“Oh,  come,”  said  Bessie,  “don’t  let  my 
riddle — that  nobody  can  guess,  stop  the  mnsio 
any  longer.” 

“I’m  glad  I  am  not  to  whistle — I  don’t  want 
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•  breeze  now.”  Jack  said  this  under  cover  of 
the  tuning  up  of  the  orchestra. 

The  Serenade  was  followed  by  other  selec¬ 
tions  plaintive  and  gay.  Oddly  enough  before 
the  flute- like  obligato  of  the  best  whistler  died 
away  the  glassy  river  began  to  dimple  and 
was  soon  all  astir;  the  moon’s  silver  wand 
broke  into  countless  little  stars,  the  lagging 
sails  filled  and  under  the  chaperone’s  orders  to 
their  skipper  they  soon  landed  at  Tarrytown. 

As  the  party  broke  up,  the  DuBoises,  Jack, 
and  Bessie  walked  on  together.  Frank  carried 
his  sister’s  mandolin  by  a  ribbon  round  his 
neck,  and  as  he  kept  close  to  Bessie’s  side  he 
touched  the  chords  of  the  love  ditties  they  had 
sung.  Jack  did  his  best  meanwhile  to  be 
agreeable  to  Lena. 

“  Lena,  ”  exclaimed  her  brother  after  some 
minutes’  earnest  expostulation  with  his  com¬ 
panion,  “Bessie’s  going  back  on  us  to-morrow. 
She  says  she  won’t  go  to  the  tournamMit.  ” 

“Oh,  Bessie,”  cried  Lena.  “Come  along — 
yon  said  you  would  like  to  go.  ’  ’ 

“You  heard  auntie  say  I  had  better  not  go 
after  being  out  to-night,  ”  said  Bessie. 

‘  ‘  Rats !  ’  ’  muttered  Frank  under  his  breath. 

“Oh,  fudge!”  said  Lena.  “You  get  up  as 
fresh  as  a  morning  glory  and  she  will  let  yon 
go.  It  isn’t  such  a  journey  to  Riverdale,  is  it 
Jack?  But”— with  real  or  pretended  second 
thoughts  —  “//<>u  won’t  be  here  to  go,  will 
you  ?’  ’ 


“No,  I  sent  regrets.  I’m  due  at  my  grand¬ 
father’s  in  Stockbridge  to  morrow — have  been 
for  a  week,  in  fact.  I  am  in  everybody’s  bad 
books.  Father  wanted  me  to  run  down  and  see 
them  at  Long  Branch  before  I  started  for  the 
camp.  But  I’m  disgracefully  late  as  it  is.” 

“Well,  my  cousins  will  expect  you,  Bessie,” 
said  Lena,  ‘  ‘  and  I  hope  you  will  go.  ’  ’ 

“Do,”  pleaded  Frank,  “the  whole  affair’s 
going  to  be  out  of  sight.  It’s  getting  no  end 
cooler,  too.  ’  ’  He  was  fanning  his  hot  eager 
face  with  his  cap  in  spite  of  the  alleged  fall  of 
temperature. 

Jack  had  hoped  to  part  with  the  DuBoises  at 
Mrs.  Richmond’s  gate,  but  they  provokingly 
kept  on,  to  the  path  that  made  a  short  cut 
across  the  lawn  and  all  the  way  Frank  plied 
Bessie  with  entreaties  to  go  with  them  to 
Riverdale. 

At  last  his  sister  lost  juttience.  “For  pity’s 
sake,  Bessie,  ’  ’  she  exclaimed,  ‘  ‘  say  perhaps, 
just  to  pacify  him.  Mamma  always  says  he  is 
a  bom  tease.  At  least  let  us  come  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  see  if  you  have  changed  your  mind.  ’  ’ 
“Perhaps,  then,”  said  Bessie  desperately. 
“That  is — you  can  stop  if  yon  have  time.  ” 

“All  right,”  said  Lena.  "Haven't  we  had 
a  good  time!  Good  night,  good  night.” 

She  fairly  drew  her  brother  away.  “Don’t 
you  know  better,”  she  demanded,  “than  to 
bore  a  girl  like  that?  I  tried  to  coax  her  to 
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'  He  is  Wise  Who 

Talks  Bui  Little” 

This  is  only  a  half  truth.  If  wise  men 
had  held  their  tongues,  we  should  know 
nothing  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  advertisement  you 
might  never  kno'w  that  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  is  the  best  blood  medicine. 

.  Malaria.  — “I  was  a  soldier  and  after  typhoid 
fever,  I  had  fever  and  ague,  rheumatism,  and 
nervous  prost.-ation  so  that  I  could  not  work. 
Nothing  helped  until  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me  completely  so  that  I  lose  no  time  now."  J.  H. 
Stillman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 


food’s  Pills  cure  liver  Mis;  the  noo-tarttatlng  and 
Obly  — tic  to  take  with  fc»od*«  aaripnrUla. 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 
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go  to  please  yon,  and  I  will  go  over  in  the 
morning.  But  can’t  you  see  there  is  some¬ 
thing  else  she  wants  to  do,  Frank  dear?”  She 
spoke  more  gently.  May  be  there  was  in  her 
heart  a  bit  of  the  ‘  ‘  fellow  feeling  that  makes 
us  wondrous  kind.  ’  ’ 

“Hang  it,”  said  Frank,  “why  didn’t  the 
weathercock  go  hunting  or  to  some  of  the 
thousand  places  where  he’s  in  such  demand. 
I’m  blessed  if  anybody  wants  him  here.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,  Frank,  and  you 
know  well  enough  what  has  kept  him  staying 
on  from  day  to  day.  He  has  been  different 
from  the  minute  he  laid  eyes  on  her,  and  saw 
her  suddenly  grown  up  and — not  exactly  pretty, 
but — ” 

“Not  pretty — I  like  that!  Just  like  a  girl. 
Why  ain’t  she  pretty,  I’d  like  to  know?” 

“Couldn’t  say,  really.  If  you  hadn’t  inter¬ 
rupted,  you’d  have  heard  my  opinion.  One 
thing  is  certain,  his  being  so  attentive  pleased 
his  step-mother.  And  it  pleases  Bessie’s  aunt, 
and  to-night  I  decided  that  it  mightily  pleases 
Bessie  herself.  ’  ’ 

The  moment  had  come  to  which  Jack  had 
boen  looking  forward  all  the  evening,  the 
moment  when  he  should  be  rid  of  Frank  and 
the  rest,  and  could  say  to  Bessie  before  he 
went  away  the  words  that  burned  in  his  heart. 
Still  he  let  the  precious  seconds  slip  by.  He 
followed  her  slowly  up  the  steps,  he  even  put 
out  his  hand  as  if  to  ring  the  bell.  ‘  ‘  So  you 
are  going  to  Riverdale  after  all,  ”  he  said, 
moodily. 

“I  didn’t  say  I  would  go.” 

“You  said  ‘perhaps,  ’  so  perhaps  I  had  better 
not  come  in  the  morning  to  miss  you  or  detain 
you,  and  if  they  are  coming  I  don’t  care  to  be 
here.  I  may  as  well  say  good-bye  now.” 

Bessie  was  no  coquette,  but  few  girls  could 
resist  so  excellent  an  opportunity  to  tease  so 
unreasonable  an  admirer  just  a  little.  So  she 
looked  up  smiling  at  the  big  handsome  fellow 
scowling  down  upon  her,  and  said,  “Good-bye 
then,  and  a  pleasant  journey.  ’  ’ 

“Bessie!”  He  caught  her  hand,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  name,  the  touch,  sent  the  blood 
dancing  through  her  veins,  throbbing  to  her 
heart,  burning  in  her  cheeks. 

The  house  door  opened  wide  and  framed  by 
the  light  within  stood  Sarah,  Mrs.  Richmond’s 
flawless  maid.  Jack  dropped  Bessie’s  hand, 
and  murmuring  “To-morrow,”  was  gone. 
Alas  for  our  to-morrows! 

‘  ‘  Mrs.  Richmond  would  like  to  see  you  in  her 
room.  Miss,  before  you  retire,  and  there  is  re¬ 
freshment  for  you  in  the  dining  room.  ’  ’  Sarah 
whispered  as  though  her  mistress  were  asleep, 
instead  of  awake  and  waiting. 

‘  •  I  am  not  hungry,  thank  yon,  ’  ’  Bessie  said, 
and  ran  up-stairs.  She  performed  a  tattoo 
with  her  finger-tips  upon  her  aunt’s  door  and 
an  elderly,  threadbare  voice  bade  her  come  in. 
The  night  lamp  revealed  the  super- daintiness 
of  the  room  and  of  the  occupant  of  the  bed. 
Sheets,  pillow  cases,  night  dress  and  night  cap 
were  elaborate  with  lace  and  flutings.  So  nn- 
accentuated  was  the  surface  of  the  bed  that  the 
small  thin  face  had  the  effect  of  not  belonging 
to  a  body,  but  of  being  there  as  in  a  show  case, 
to  set  off  Valenciennes  and  linen. 

“Auntie  dear,”  Bessie  said,  “I  am  sorry  yon 


stayed  awake.  Did  you  hear  us  on  the  lawn?” 

“I  heard  voices,  yours  and  Frank’s  and 
Lena’s.  Wasn’t  Jack  with  you?” 

“Yes,  auntie.”  Bessie  stooped  to  arrange 
the  already  faultless  frills  over  the  skinny 
little  hands.  “Such  a  nice,  smooth,  little 
auntie,  ’  ’  she  said,  passing  her  palm  caressingly 
over  the  counterpane:  “just  like  a  paper  dolly 
put  away  in  its  spick  and  span  paper  bed.  ’  ’ 

“Your  face  is  too  warm,  my  child.  I  said 
the  walk  home  would  be  fatiguing;  I  should 
have  sent  for  you.  ’  ’ 

“There  is  a  delicious  breeze  now,  we  enjoyed 
the  walk.  ’  ’ 

“And  you  had  an  agreeable  evening?” 

“Perfectly  gorgeous!  But  I  didn’t  forget 
papa.  No  word  from  him  by  this  evening’s 
post,  auntie?” 

“No,  deary;  but  I  have  written  him  a  letter 
that  I  am  sure  will  bring  him  Saturday.” 

“Oh,  I  hope  so  with  all  my  heart.  I’m  not 
going  to  Riverdale,  auntie.” 

“That  is  a  good  child.  ” 

“I  don’t  want  to  go,’’  said  Be.ssie,  repenting 
her  naughty  ‘  ‘  perhaps.  ’  ’ 

“I  understand,”  said  her  aunt,  “that  Jack 
starts  to  morrow  for  Canada.  The  quiet  pleas¬ 
ures  here  must  offer  strong  attractions  or  he 
would  have  joined  the  camping  party  sooner.” 
The  old  lady’s  eyes  twinkled  as  she  made  this 
penetrating  remark. 

“Yon  know,”  said  Bessie,  intent  on  the 
frills,  “he  is  to  stop  for  a  few  days  at  Stock- 
bridge  with  his  grandfather.  Now  I  must  kiss 
yon  good-night  auntie,  or  rather,  good-morn¬ 
ing.  ” 

“Good-night,  love,  and  sleep  late.  Young 
people  lose  their  looks  if  they  miss  their  beauty 
sleep.  I  have  ordered  your  breakfast  to  be 
served  whenever  you  are  ready  for  it.  You 
know  I  am  to  make  that  long-promised  visit  at 
Elmtree  Lawn  to-morrow,  and  on  account  of 
the  heat  I  shall  start  early — before  yon  are  up. 
Sarah,  will  yon  please  take  some  of  that  cool¬ 
ing  drink — without  ice— to  Miss  Elizabeth’s 
room  and  also  the  rose-cream  for  her  face;  and 
close  her  blinds  tight  and  see  that  she  is  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  morning.  Good-night  again, 
my  love.  Good-night  Sarah,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  kept  you  up  so  late.  Good  night.  ” 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Richmond  lay  awake  a  long 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM  . 

Cletmefl  and  beautinet  tha  httRl 
Promotef  a  luxuriant  growth.  I 
Kewer  Jails  to  Bestore  Gnyl 

I  Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
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HAY  KEVER  «  WARNER’S 

-and-  absorbent 

ASTHMA  CURE 

A  scientific  discovery  which  cures  by  absorption 

A  Home  Treatment 

It  has  never  failed  to  make  a  complete  cure  of  Hay 
Fever 

For  seventeen  years  I  have  suffered  intensely  with  Hay 
Fever  every  year.  Used  every  remedy  In  vain.  Warner’s  Ab¬ 
sorbent  Core  gave  me  Immediate  relief  and  made  a  complete 
core  in  one  week.  E.  C.  SNIDER,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Warner's  Absorbent  Cure  cured  me  of  Asthma  in  five  days. 
I  had  suffered  for  fifteen  years.  I  have  had  no  return. 

Mrs.  SARAH  GLENN, 

294  N.  Union  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Send  five  dollars  for  box  of  Absorbent  Packs.  (SafiS- 
dent  to  make  a  cure) 

WARNER’S  ABSORBENT  CURE  CO.,— B 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 
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time,  but  she  reiuained  motionless  out  of  re¬ 
spect  to  flutings.  She  looked,  with  her  weak, 
elderly  eyes  blinking  at  the  night  lamp,  the 
very  reverse  of  romantic.  Still  she  was  build¬ 
ing  a  Spanish  chateau  for  Jack  and  Bessie 
to  live  in.  How  intense  would  have  been  her 
interest  had  she  known  that  that  very  evening 
the  two  had  stood  with  beating  hearts  upon 
the  enchanted  threshold. 

(To  he  continued.) 


YOUNG  PEOPLF/S  CONVENTION  IN  MEXICO. 

Rev.  Isaac  Boyce. 

A  very  prominent  and  also  a  promising  branch 
of  evangelical  work  in  Mexico  is  the  Young 
People’s  Christian  Societies.  Naturally,  as 
most  of  the  evangelical  denominations  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Republic,  the  different  Young 
People’s  Societies  have  their  organizations  and 
are  doing  active  aggressive  work.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society  was  first  organized,  and 
following  it  came  the  Epworth  League  and 
the  Baptist  Y'oung  People’s  Societies.  Hap¬ 
pily,  however,  for  the  success  of  the  work  it 
was  early  seen  that  a  close  union  of  these  socie 
ties  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  could  be  effected, 
and  in  short  was  effected;  and  while  the  differ¬ 
ent  organizations  above  named  still  bold  their 
independent  organization,  the  three  have 
formed  a  national  federation  and  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  conventions  under  the  title  of  this  article. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  federa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
July  13  and  17  inclusive,  and  some  account  of 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  Christian  workers  at 
home.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  such  a  meeting,  and 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  do  more  than  note 
a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  the  convention. 

Notable  among  these  was  the  harmonious 
spirit  prevailing  throughout  the  sessions  of  the 
convention.  Delegates  native  and  American 
to  the  number  of  327  were  gathered  from  some 
twenty  of  the  states  of  the  Republic,  ranging 
from  the  Rio  Bravo  on  the  north  to  Oaxaca  on 
the  south,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Methodist  Church  north  and  south 
were  strongly  represented.  The  Congregational 
Church  sent  a  smaller  but  notably  able  delega¬ 
tion.  The  Quakers,  the  Baptists  and  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  were  represented.  And  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Reformed,  the  Cumberland,  and  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Presbyterian  Churches 
were  largely  represented.  Yet  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  an  uninitiated  spectator 
to  have  determined  the  exact  ecclesiastical 
status  of  the  gathering.  At  times  he  might 
have  felt  convinced  that  he  was  in  a  staid  Con¬ 
gregational  Association,  or  Presbyterian  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  again  he  might  have  felt 
as  fully  convinced  that  he  was  in  an  experi¬ 
ence  meeting  in  the  midst  of  a  Methodist 
General  Conference.  The  very  best  features 


ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  fai  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family.  ' 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 

To  secure  groves  in  installments,  add'e<s  H.  C. 
Strack, 21  West  52d  Street,  New  York.  Reference 
North  American  Trust  Co.,  100  Broadway,  N.  Y,, 
.Agents  V.  Gov’t  for  t''e  of  Cuba, 


of  each  orgauizatiou  were  alone  visible,  and 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  success 
of  the  meeting. 

A  program  had  been  carefully  prepared  cov¬ 
ering  every  branch  of  young  people’s  work,  and 
papers  had  been  assigned  to  prominent  workers 
in  all  the  denominations  represented.  Work 
among  the  unconverted.  Sabbath  school  work, 
and  Sabbath  observance,  were  exhaustively 
treated  and  the  papers  were  followed  by  ani¬ 
mated  discussion,  in  which  the  native  workers 
took  the  leading  part.  The  serious,  practical, 
broad  minded  views  held  by  them  on  methods 
of  work  are  worthy  of  all  commendation.  The 
outlook  for  an  independent  Mexican  church  is 
encouraging.  The  Mexican  brethren  gave  clear 
proof  of  their  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  work,  and  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  resting  primarily  on  them  in  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  Mexico. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  convention  was  the 
large  number  of  young  Mexicans  of  both  sexes 
present  as  delegates.  These  young  people  have 
been  in  large  part  educated  by  missionaries,  and 
in  mission  schools.  They  have  never  come 
under*  the  blighting  influence  of  Romanism 
and  are  earnestly  evangelical  in  belief,  and 
aggressive  in  methods  of  work.  This  temperate 
hopefulness  as  to  the  future  of  evangelical 
Christianity  was  encouraging  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  present.  Many  a  missionary  felt  richly 
repaid  for  years  of  toil  and  waiting  as  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  native  workers,  his  sons  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  taking  part  in  the  disenssions  and  showing 
their  capability  as  leaders  in  the  work.  He 
felt  that  in  the  not  distant  future  he  might 
entrust  the  work  to  the  men  he  had  trained 
for  it,  assured  that  it  would  be  carried  on  to 
successful  issue.  Naturally  eloquent,  the  Mex¬ 
icans  can  use  the  Spanish  more  powerfully  than 
au  alien  tongue,  as  an  instrument  for  moving 
and  convincing  their  countrymen,  and  their 
consecration  to  Christ  and  his  work  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  his  church 
in  Mexico. 

The  “old  wine’’  of  the  convention,  however, 
was  the  revival  feature  under  conduct  of  the 
Rev.  Arcadio  Morales,  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Mexico  City.  It  was  well 
said  by  a  delegate  in  introducing  this  brother 
that  while  there  are  many  ministers  native  and 
foreign  in  Mexico,  there  is  but  one  Acradio 
Morales.  A  born  leader  of  men,  Mr.  Morales 
possesses  rare  evangelistic  gifts.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  every  assembly  and  convention 
held  in  Mexico  thus  far,  and  easily  ranks  as 
the  most  successful  worker  in  the  Republic. 

A  Gospel  service  was  held  each  morning  at 
7  o’clock  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  at¬ 
tendance  being  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
the  building.  Early  as  was  the  hour,  delegates 
and  members  of  the  three  churches  in  the  city 
went  even  earlier  than  some  in  order  to  get  a 
seat,  or  at  least  standing  room  in  the  church. 
The  services  lasted  one  honr,  and  the  interest 
steadily  increased  from  the  opening  meeting 
till  the  close.  The  subject  treated  in  the  last 
meeting  was  consecration  to  Christ  and  his 
work ;  and  it  was  verily  a  pentecostal  season. 
While  Mr.  Morales  is  not  a  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  scholastic  sense,  he  possesses  in  very 


large  measure,  “the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above’’ — pure,  peaceable,  gentle  and  above  all 
without  hypocrisy;  and  his  audience  made 
up  in  large  part  of  men,  his  peers  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  nay  more,  many  of  them  his  superiors, 
was  glad  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  be  led  and 
taught  by  him. 

From  opening  meeting  till  closing  session  of 
the  convention,  the  interest  far  from  flagging, 
increased  steadily;  and  regret  was  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  when  the  time  for  adjournment  came. 
It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  City  on  July  14,  1900.  Many 
of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  delegates 
present  in  San  Luis  Potosi  expressed  their  de¬ 
termination  to  be  present  in  Mexico  City  next 
year,  if  not  as  delegates,  at  least  as  visitors. 
One  boy,  a  machinist’s  apprentice,  told  the 
writer  that  from  his  wages  he  intended  de¬ 
positing  twenty-five  cents  each  week  in  bank 
for  his  expenses  to  the  next  convention.  The 
steadily  increasing  interest  in  these  annual 
conventions  on  the  part  of  onr  young  people, 
and  the  corresponding  interest  in  aggressive 
Christian  work,  angnrs  well  for  the  advance  of 
the  Gospel,  and  as  well  for  the  establishing  of 
a  virile  Mexican  church. 

Jalapa,  Mexico. 

LOOKING  B.LCKWARD. 

The  two  months’  work  of  the  free  Summer 
School  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  Y'ork  has  accomplished  much  for 
the  bnsiness  women  and  girls  of  onr  city.  It  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  snccessfal  of  any  snmmer 
course  in  the  history  of  the  association,  both  in 
attendance  and  quality  of  work  accomplished. 
The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils  have  been  unfailing. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  bright 
young  women  have  been  registered  in  the 
physical  culture  classes,  and  the  benefit  they 
have  received  is  shown  in  their  bright  faces, 
erect  forms,  graceful  carriage  and  bnoyant  step. 
The  classes  in  sight- singing,  kindergarten  work, 
embroidery,  fancy  work,  millinery  and  shirt 
waist  making  have  been  equally  well  attended. 
At  the  entertainments  every  Monday  evening  the 
large  hall  has  been  crowded  toitsntmost  capacity. 

Monday  evening,  August  28,  the  closing  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  Snmmer  School  will  be 
given.  It  will  consist  of  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  done  in  the  various  classes,  the  singing 
class  will  furnish  music,  the  physical  cnltnre 
classes  will  be  put  through  their  artistic  drills, 
a  dumb  bell  drill  will  bring  in  some  very  artis¬ 
tic  figures,  enhanced  by  the  pretty  and  appro¬ 
priate  costumes  of  the  pupils. 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
por  ion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deaf¬ 
ness.  and  1  hat  is  by  con'.titutional  remedies.  Deafness  is 
CHU^ed  by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
)ou  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed  Deafness  Is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
rrstor  d  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever:  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure,  Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 
{3F"Sold  by  Dm^ists,  7.5c. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  beat. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Independent  sees  some  perils  to  the 
dominance  of  the  Republican  party  which,  it 
bmcies,  ordinary  politicians  entirely  overlook. 
In  brief,  it  fears  that  the  German  Catholics 
and  the  Negroes  may  become  disaffected,  to 
the  extent  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
of  pretty  evenly  dividing  their  vote  between 
the  two  parties.  Touching  the  attitude  of  our 
German  population,  it  says : 

While  the  majority  of  them  are  Protestants, 
a  very  large  number  are  devoted  Catholics. 
Now  the  Catholic  press,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  is  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  to  the  war.  This  seems  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  persistent  and  consistent 
blundering  of  the  dominant  element  in  the 
Catholic  Church  in  public  matters.  In  that 
Church,  which  so  unnecessarily  rests  on 
medievfdism,  the  progressive,  this-century  ele¬ 
ment  has  to  wage  a  hard  contest  against  a 
dense  majority.  Among  the  densest  of  them 
are  the  German  Catholics.  Our  war  has  be^n 
directed  against  a  Catholic  Power  in  Catholic 
lands.  If  in  the  course  of  the  war  it  has  been 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  medievalism  of  the 
Church  in  Cuba  or  the  Philippines,  or  if  acts 
of  brutality  or  pillage,  such  as  occur  unfortu¬ 
nately  in  all  wars— though  never  so  sparingly 
as  in  this  war — touch  on  sacrilege,  if  a  soldier 
manages  to  steal  an  embroidered  ecclesiastical 
robe  and  send  it  home,  or  if  Archbishop 
Nozaleda  is  personally  criticised  for  his  Span¬ 
ish  arrogance,  or  if  it  be  publicly  charged  and 
believed  that  the  Spanish  friars  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  have  oppressed  the  people  and  justly 
earned  their  hatred,  then  almost  the  whole 
Catholic  press,  and  not  least  the  German  press, 
waxes  indignant  and  recounts  the  good  deeds 
of  the  friars  in  the  first  civilization  and  con¬ 
version  of  the  natives,  and  declares  all  stories 
of  their  wrong-doing  false,  with  that  peculiar 
assurance  with  which  the  German  essayist 
retired  to  his  study  and  evolved  the  camel 
out  of  his  inner  consciousness;  and  not  the 
least  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  frank  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  honest  Jesuit  Father  Sherman, 
who  declares  that  after  studying  them  in  their 
own  dominions  he  has  no  use  for  the  Spaniards 
either  politically  or  ecclesiastically,  and  that 
they  have  made  Porto  Rico  a  Catholic  country 
without  religion.  When  the  less  enlightened 
of  our  Irish  Catholic  papers  attack  the  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  war  it  makes  no  great  differ¬ 
ence  how  much  they  inflame  their  readers  with 
stories  of  the  snatching  of  rosaries  from  the 
necks  of  pious  wearers,  for  they  have  not  been 
Republicans ;  but  if  a  bitter  religious  animosity 
is  excited  among  German  Catholics  that  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  They  will  not  stop  to  think  that 
the  annexation  of  ten  millions  of  people,  all 
Catholics,  will  mightily  strengthen  their 
Church;  they  prefer  to  think  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  who  will 
invade  the  Catholic  islands  aud  corrupt  the 
faith  of  simple  believers. 


The  Christian  Register  is  not  ready  to  con¬ 
cede  that  the  famous,  almost  centenarian  of 
England,  whom  Dr.  Briggs  once  preferred  to 
Spurgeon,  is  sometimes  a  Trinitarian,  as 
many  have  claimed,  and  only  at  other  times  a 
Unitarian.  It  thus  puts  the  matter: 


The  silly  remark  that  Dr.  Martineau  is  not  a 
Unitarian,  made  for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing 
Unitarianism  of  its  right  to  the  credit  of  his 
honorable  career  and  venerable  name,  shows  a 
discreditable  ignorance  both  of  his  position 
and  of  Unitarian  traditions.  Dr.  Martineau 
has  associations  with  the  Presbyterian  name 
similar  to  those  cherished  by  the  Unitarians 
of  New  England  for  Congregationalism.  He 
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has  differed  from  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
Unitarians  in  regard  to  the  proper  name  of 
the  movement  of  which  he  has  been  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  Unitarian  churches  of  Great  Britain  still 
keep  the  name  Presbyterian.  Others  are  locally 
known  as  General  Baptist,  Free  Christian,  or 
Unitarian;  and  all  of  them  together  are  now 
associated  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Uni¬ 
tarian  Association.  Dr.  Martineau 's  case  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Hale’s.  For 
forty  years  Dr.  Hale  has  been  minister  of  the 
South  Congregatioual  (Uui'ariaii)  Church  of 
Boston.  Although  lip  is  a  stalwart  Unitarian 
in  every  sense,  the  time  has  already  come  when 
it  is  denied  that  he  is  a  Unitarian.  Within  a 
month  a  person  in  Boston  has  expressed  snr- 
prise  that  his  church  thought  of  calling  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  to  succeed  him.  Within  twenty  five 
years  it  will  be  asserted  and  commonly  believed 
that  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  not  a  Unitarian 
minister,  hot  a  Congregational  minister,  just 
as  it  is  now  said  that  Dr.  Martineau  is  not  a 
Unitarian,  but  a  Presbyterian. 

The  Churchman  notes  that  the  unveiling  of 
the  bust  of  Tom  Hughes  the  other  day  has 
given  rise  to  many  comments,  all  of  which  seem 
to  agree  as  to  the  solid  and  lasting  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  influence  upon  English  youth : 

Hughes,  who,  with  Kingsley  and  Maurice, 
started  the  Christian  Socialist  movement,  per¬ 
ceived  clearly  tha’  the  supreme  modern  need 
is  the  bringing  of  religion  into  actual  and 
gennine  contact  with  real  life.  And  that  is 
the  most  contemporary  of  all  onr  serious  con¬ 
victions.  The  centre  of  interest  to-day  is 
where  it  was  in  the  heart  of  Tom  Hngbes  fifty 
years  ago,  in  the  relation  between  religion  and 
society. 

The  special  province  of  this  relationship  to 
which  Hughes  addressed  himself  was  the  pub¬ 
lic  school.  He  found  a  race  of  English  school¬ 
boys  who  threw  their  slippers  at  the  lad  who 
knelt  by  his  bed  to  say  his  prayers.  He  changed 
that.  He  made  it  a  decent,  reasonable,  manly 
and  popular  thing  for  a  boy  to  be  a  Christian. 
“He  took  away  from  good  counsel  its  flavor  of 
priggishness,  from  piety  its  taint  of  sancti- 
monionsness,  from  the  virtues  their  coloring 


of  separateness  and  self-righteousness.  He 
convinced  school-boys  that  it  was  possible  to 
be  manly,  and  truthful,  and  pure,  and  even 
religious,  and  yet  remain  healthy  school-boys 
still,  with  mnscles  in  their  frames  longing  for 
exercise,  and  ferment  in  their  hearts,  and  vague 
aspirations  in  their  brains,  all  leading  to  con¬ 
fused  and  over-rapid  conduct.  He  cleansed 
life  for  them  without  making  it  either  tiresome 
or  monastic.  ’  ’  It  was  a  great  service,  and  the 
man  who  did  it  belongs  among  the  prophets 
and  benefactors. 

The  Intelligencer  says  that  the  preparation 
in  this  city  for  the  reception  of  Admiral 
Dewey  is  making  satisfactory  progress : 

It  will  surpass,  in  spectacular  display  and 
effect,  and  in  other  respects,  anything  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this  country. 
The  Committee  in  charge  have  decided  on  the 
general  program ;  many  of  the  details  remain 
to  be  determined.  The  Admiral  is  expected  to 
arrive  at  this  port  about  the  first  of  October, 
and  the  celebration  will  take  place  immedi¬ 
ately,  unless  he  should  arrive  on  the  very  first 
day  of  the  month,  which  is  Sunday.  His  com¬ 
ing  will  probably  be  timed  so  as  to  prevent 
this.  Two  days  are  to  be  given  to  the  event. 
The  naval  parade  will  occur  on  the  first  day, 
and  the  laud  parade  on  the  day  following. 
Admiral  Dewey  is  delighted  with  the  cordial 
hospitality  extended  to  him  at  the  different 
ports  he  is  visiting  on  his  way  home.  Yet 
these  continuous  ovations  must  be  a  considera¬ 
ble  strain  to  a  man  of  his  modesty.  He  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  glad  Avhen  they  are  all  over 
with.  At  Naples,  where  he  is  stopping  at  this 
writing,  he  said  to  a  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press:  “I  do  not  desire  fetes  or 
demonstrations  at  home.  It  is  enough  for 
me  that  my  connfry  knows  I  did  my  duty  as  a 
soldier.’’  This  noble  sentiment,  by  him  whom 
we  are  impatient  to  honor,  will  live. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

We  welcome  the  first  letter  from  our  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Philippines,  Mrs.  Rodgers,  who  was 
transferred  from  Brazil.  Mr.  Rodgers  had 
Portngnese  at  his  command,  and  has  acquired 
Spanish  so  that  he  has  already  preached  in 
Spanish  at  Manila. 

Mrs.  Rodgers  wrote  in  June  from  Hong  Kong : 

“It  is  a  year  ago  yesterday  that  we  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Brazil.  Since  then  we 
have  traveled  over  twenty  thousand  miles, 
stopping  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  or  months  at 
seven  or  eight  different  places.  The  longest 
stay  being  in  Desterra,  four  months.  For 
two  months  the  children  and  I  have  been  in 
Canton  living  with  Dr.  Niles  in  the  blind 
school.  Now  Mr.  Rodgers  has  come  for  ns  and 
we  are  really  on  our  way  to  what  we  hope  will 
be  our  destination  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
hardly  an  ideal  life,  this  continual  traveling 
and  moving  about  with  little  people  who  are 
so  much  better  off  in  a  quiet  home  with  a  reg¬ 
ular  routine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  we  are 
all  in  better  health  and  condition  than  we  were 
a  year  ago.  Meantime  in  spite  of  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  and  not  a  little  anxious  thought, 
we  have  had  some  rare  experiences,  more  good 
times  and  pleasant  occurrences  than  would  fill 
a  book ,  and  now  we  think  we  should  work 
as  never  before,  because  of  the  beauty  we  have 
been  absorbing  during  this  interesting  trip. 

“Since  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  stay  behind 
while  Mr.  Rodgers  was  spying  out  the  land  in 
Manila,  I  am  very  glad  I  could  spend  that  time 
in  Canton.  The  entire  mission  circle  received 
us  most  kindly,  making  us  feel  quite  at  home. 
I  was  glad  to  see  how  missionary  work  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  China  and  I  have  been  able  to  see  a 
good  many  phases  of  it.  Dr.  Niles’s  School  for 
the  Blind  interests  me  immensely.  How  she 
manages  to  do  so  much  1  am  sure  I  do  not 
know.  She  is  a  rare  woman  and  an  ideal  mis¬ 
sionary.  I  have  visited  some  of  the  day  schools 
and  two  boarding  schools  and  was  glad  to  go 
with  Dr.  Niles  to  visit  some  patients  in  very 
nice  Chinese  bouses. 

“It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  com¬ 
pare  missionary  work  in  China  and  in  Brazil. 
The  whole  plan  and  method  are  different,  but 
this  has  interested  and  pleased  me  much,  al¬ 
though  it  does  seem  like  an  almost  hopeless 
task  to  try  to  infiuence  China.  I  am  sure  my 
courage  would  fail  me  at  the  outset  because 
of  the  language  and  yet  many  of  the  friends 
in  Canton  were  quite  sure  that  they  preferred 
the  work  they  were  doing  and  the  language 
they  were  speaking  to  work  in  Manila  and  the 
Spanish.  What  a  good  thing  that  tastes  differ ! 

“This  is  probably  our  last  night  in  Hong 
Kong.  We  have  been  here  a  week,  much  longer 
than  we  expected  or  wished,  but  steamers  are 
uncertain  quantities.  We  found  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  boarding  house  high  up  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Peak.  In  pleasant  weather  it  is  a 
charming  spot  with  walks  and  views  without 
number  —  beautiful  homes  are  perched  all 
around  on  crags  and  in  nooks.  When  it  rains 
we  are  quite  in  the  clouds  and  the  w’ind  howls 
and  tears  around  as  though  angry  to  find  human 
abodes  obstructing  its  free  way  over  the  moun¬ 
tain-tops.  That  is  what  is  going  on  to-night. 
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and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  very  pleasant 
to  embark  to-morrow.  It  will  only  be  for 
three  days,  however,  and  we  can  stand  that. 

“I  have  not  said  a  word  about  our  compan¬ 
ions  and  co-laborers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hibbard. 
Mr.  Hibbard  joined  Mr.  Rodgers  in  Manila  a 
month  ago,  while  Mrs.  Hibbard  remained  with 
me  in  Canton.  She  is  now  with  us  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  her  husband  is  anxiously  awaiting  our  ar¬ 
rival.  We  are  delighted  with  them  and  feel  sure 
they  are  exactly  the  right  people  for  the  place.  ’  ’ 

The  Camera  Club. 

PINHOLE  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Lucile  Wand. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  there  being  any 
art  in  pinhole  photography.  Without  going 
into  a  discussion  of  what  comprises  art,  or 
citing  authority  on  either  side  of  the  question 
relative  to  “  fnzzytypes,  ’  ’  we  will  content  our¬ 
selves  now  with  a  short  outline  of  how  this 
work  can  be  done. 

It  is  no  new  idea,  that  a  lens  is  not  a  requisite 
and  those  who  cannot  afford  the  high  priced 
lens  for  large  plates  will  appreciate  this  fact. 

The  pinhole  camera  has  no  focus,  although 
there  is  a  plane  of  sharpest  definition.  It  is 
not  essential  that  this  be  ascertained  exactly, 
but  there  is  a  simple  method  of  approximating 
the  distance  the  plate  should  be  from  the  pin¬ 
hole,  under  various  conditions.  Assuming  that 
the  pictures  most  likely  to  be  taken  with  a 
camera  of  this  kind  will  be  with  plates  larger 
than  those  of  the  usual  lens  camera,  the  camera 
should  be  11x13x20  inches  outside  measnre- 
i  ments.  This  will  take  a  plate  10x12. 

1  The  camera  can  easily  be  made  of  any  soft 
wood  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
glned  at  the  edges,  and  if  subject  to  hard  usage 
may  be  re  enforced  in  the  inside  angles  by 
!  small  blocks  of  wood  about  two  inches  long 
I  and  one  inch  square,  strongly  glued  to  the  sides. 

I  Line  the  inside  of  the  box  with  black  light 
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proof  paper  before  putting  the  sides  together. 
In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  11x13  sides  bore 
a  half  inch  hole,  over  which  tack  a  thin  strip 
of  brass.  In  this  brass  make  the  pinhole. 
As  it  may  be  desirable  to  vary  the  distance  of 
the  plate  from  the  pinhole,  glne  to  the  sides 
of  the  box  one-fonrth  inch  strips  the  thickness 
of  a  plate  apart.  A  plate  slipped  into  one  of 
these  grooves  will  be  held  securely.  Four  such 


grooves  should  give  the  variation  in  focus  that 
is  necessary.  The  top  must  come  to  tbe  groove 
nearest  the  front,  leaving  an  opening  for  the 
insertion  of  plates. 

The  cover  should  be  hinged  by  a  thin  piece 
of  black  leather,  and  a  strip  three-fonrths  of 
an  inch  wide  tacked  around  the  three  sides  of 
this  door  to  keep  oat  the  light.  Load  in  a 
dark  room  and  that  part  is  finished.  For  a 
shutter,  use  two  strips  of  wood  with  a  slide 
either  of  wood  or  cardboard.  The  size  of  the 
pinhole  should  be  a  No.  8  sewing  needle 
pushed  all  the  way  throngh  for  plates  8x10, 
and  a  No.  4  sewing  machine  needle  for  10x12 
and  11x14.  See  that  the  edges  of  the  pinhole 
are  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  the  light  will  pass 
through  sharply.  To  make  sure  of  this,  use  a 
fine  file  on  the  inside. 

The  length  of  exposure  should  be  about  half 
a  minute  for  clearly  defined  objects  on  a  bright 
sunshiny  day,  and  as  long  as  five  minutes  in 
less  favorable  conditions,  such  as  under  tlie 
trees  or  after  4  o’clock,  or  on  cloudy  day.-^. 
Portraits  should  be  taken  out  of  doors  on  n 
bright  day  but  in  the  shade,  and  require  an 
exposure  of  about  three  minutes,  it  being  im¬ 
possible  for  a  person  to  remain  perfectly  im¬ 
movable  for  that  length  of  time,  a  head  rest  is 
necessary.  As  in  all  time  exposures  the  camera 
should  rest  on  a  tripod  or  some  firm  support. 

The  hydrochinone-eikonogen  is  probably  the 
best  developer  for  this  kind  of  work,  although 
any  good  formula  will  give  satisfaction.  Print 
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on  a  rough  surface  paper.  If  the  perspective  is 
too  strong  in  contrast,  this  effect  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  cutting  down  the  picture  half  an  inch. 

The  productions  of  the  pinhole  camera  have 
the  appearance  of  being  slightly  out  of  focus, 
and  for  those  who  judge  a  picture  by  the 
sharpness  of  detail  they  will  prove  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  to  those  who  prefer  rather  a 
harmonious  blending  of  light  and  shade,  as  in 
nature,  where  the  scene  taken  as  a  whole  is 
sought  and  not  the  microscopic  tracery  of 
each  leaf  and  blade  of  grass,  then  the  results 
of  the  “fuzzytype  ”  will  prove  satisfactory. 

Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

New  Y"okk  City. — At  Thirteenth  Street 
Church  (between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues), 
Mr.  Herbert  Hopkins  Brown  preached  at  10.^ 
o’clock  Sunday  morning,  August  20.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Sunday  school  to  visit  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  is  meeting  with  marked  success ;  be  is 
also  interesting  himself  in  the  general  work  of 
the  church.  The  Sunday-school  meets  at  3 
P.  M. ,  and  in  the  evening  at  7. 80,  the  popular 
Endeavor  service  is  held.  A  cordial  welcome 
awaits  all  who  come  to  these  services.  The 
mid-week  meeting  is  held  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  at  k  The  interest  at  all  the  services  of 
this  church  is  marked.  Good  congregations 
are  present  every  Sunday  morning  and  the 
summer  prayer-meetings  are  larger  than  they 
have  been  for  years.  Notwithstanding  the 
warm  weather,  the  Sunday-school  is  increasing 
steadily  in  numbers. 

Rosdoct. — The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Stowitts  con¬ 
cluded  his  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rondout 
Presbyterian  Church  on  July  31,  after  discharg¬ 
ing  its  duties  with  much  success  for  nine  years. 
The  Kingston  Leader  says :  ‘  *  Dr.  Stowitts  has 
made  many  friends  and  his  departure  is  re¬ 
gretted  by  all.  He  constantly  labored  for  the 
Interest  of  his  dock  and  during  his  pastorate 
of  the  Rondout  Presbyterian  Church  208  per¬ 
sons  have  been  added  to  it.  He  has  othciated 
at  161  funerals,  and  married  75  couples.  The 


church  has  raised  for  all  purposes,  |64,317. 
The  average  per  year  for  benevolent  work  was 
1805,  and  the  average  for  all  purposes  was 
17,000.  The  congregation  has  also  contributed 
about  |3,(X)0  for  redecoration  and  repainting 
of  the  church  and  chapel  and  nearly  |1 0,000  of 
the  church  debt  has  been  reduced  during  the 
past  five  years.  This  is  a  showing  of  which 
Mr.  Stowitts  may  feel  proud.  ”  The  session, 
in  parting  with  Dr.  Stowitts,  took  action  of  a 
highly  complimentary  tenor,  and  on  the  same 
occasion  a  purse  of  ^50  was  handed  to  him  as 
a  free-will  offering  from  his  congregation, 
given  as  an  expression  of  their  respect  and 
affection.  A.  W.  Brodhead  and  the  Hon.  C. 
M.  Preston  also  reported  resolutions  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  congregation  referring  in 
warm  terms  of  affection  and  respect  to  Dr. 
Stowitts  and  his  family.  The  latter  are  spend¬ 
ing  August  near  Canajoharie,  and  later  will 
reside  in  Albany. 

Sterling  Pond. — The  beautiful  church  at 
Sterling  Pond  was  dedicated  July  25-26.  It 
will,  seat  about  125  people,  is  finished  in  hard 
wood  with  stained  glass  windows,  is  painted  in 
colors  and  presents  a  fine  appearance.  Its  loca¬ 
tion  is  near  a  picturesque  lake  and  amid  an 
appreciative  and  grateful  people.  The  weather 
during  the  two  days  was  fine,  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  those  who  came  great  distances 
was  most  generous.  The  ministers  present  were 
the  Rev.  L.  T.  Cole,  Brasher  Falls;  the  Rev. 

F.  L.  Seed,  Parishville ;  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Silcox, 
Parishville;  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Newton,  De  Grass; 
the  Rev.  T.  L.  Leverett,  Stark;  the  Rev.  R. 

G.  McCarthy,  Missionary,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Robinson  of  Potsdam,  who  preached  the 
eloquent  dedicatory  sermon. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. —  The  6th  inst.  was  a  red-letter 
day  for  the  Scotch  Church  on  Warrenton 
street,  Boston,  as  it  marked  the  twelfth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  history  and  also  o(  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Gunn  D.D.  Although  a 
large  proportion  of  the  congregation  are  out 
of  town  the  day  did  not  pass  without  recogni¬ 
tion.  In  the  service  the  pastor  preached  in 
Gtelic,  recounting  the  many  ways  the  Lord 
has  blessed  their  united  efforts  and  sacrifices, 
lifting  the  congregation  from  a  very  humble 
beginning  to  a  condition  of  strength.  At  3 
o’clock  a  large  congregation  gathered  and 
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addresses  of  congratulation  were  delivered  by 
Drs.  Hushey,  Price,  McMurdy,  Black  and 
other  ministerial  brethren  of  Boston  and  vicin¬ 
ity.  Elders  Hon.  E.  M.  McPherson,  Messrs. 
Christie,  McWilliams  and  McDonald  also  paid 
high  tributes  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gunn,  and  to 
the  people  for  their  fidelity  and  devotion.  At 
the  close  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  meeting, 
which  filled  the  large  lecture-room,  a  third 
congregation  assembled  and  was  addressed  by 
the  pastor-at-large.  Dr.  Dewing,  who  welcomed 
Dr.  Gunn  on  his  advent  to  Boston  twelve 
years  ago  and  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  him  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  work 
during  the  succeeding  years.  The  speaker 
found  the  main  causes  of  the  marked  prosperity 
that  has  been  enjoyed  to  be  the  Gospel  faith¬ 
fully  preached  and  exemplified  by  the  pastor, 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Gunn  who  has  filled  a 
sphere  hardly  secondary  in  usefulness  to  that 
of  her  husband,  and  the  noble  response  of  the 
people  to  every  call  of  duty  involving  labor 
and  sacrifice.  C.  S.  D. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Second  Church  pulpit  was 
filled  August  20,  by  the  Rev.  George  Adam 
Smith  D.D.  of  Glasgow.  Scotland.  The  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Lippincott,  lately  the  assistant  pas¬ 
tor  of  Dr.  McPherson,  is  on  a  vacation  at 
Geneva  Lake. 

MICHIGAN. 

"  Glad.stone. — Sunday,  August  6,  was  a  glad 
day  for  the  Presbyterian  people  of  Gladstone — 
it  being  the  set  time  for  the  dedication  of  their 
new  church — the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Jewell,  pas¬ 
tor.  Large  congregations  were  present  at  each 
service.  The  Rev.  W’illiam  N.  Page  D.D.  a 
former  classmate  of  Mr.  Jewell,  and  now  for 
twenty-six  years  the  pastor  of  (he  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Leavenworth,  preached  in 
the  morning,  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Jewell  of  Ionia 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Rev.  James  Todd 
D.D.  of  Escanaba  in  the  evening.  All  three 
services  were  of  a  character  appropriate  to  the 
day,  but  it  was  at  the  close  of  sermon,  anthem 
and  offerings  in  the  evening  that  the  formal 
act  of  dedication  was  conducted  by  the  pastor, 
the  services  concluding  with  the  hymn,  “I 
love  thy  kingdom.  Lord ! '  ’  and  the  benediction. 
The  local  paper  says :  ‘  ‘  The  offerings  at  the 
different  services  amounted  to  the  substantial 
sum  of  nearly  $600,  leaving  an  indebtedness  of 
less  than  $1,000.  The  trustees,  building  com¬ 
mittee,  and  contractors  have  faithfully  and 
unitedly  carried  forward  the  enterprise.  But 
to  the  practical  wisdom,  untiring  zeal  and 
faithfulness  of  the  pastor,  very  much  of  the 
success  is  due.  We  congratulate  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  all  who  have  aided  in  erecting  this 
beautiful  house  of  worship,  upon  the  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  of  their  work.  The  church  is 
finished  in  native  pine,  while  the  seats  and 
pulpit  furniture  are  of  oak.  Take  it  all  in  all, 
the  splendid  foundation,  the  shapely  structure 
with  its  internal  appointments — the  seating 
capacity,  leaded  windows  and  electric  reflectors 
— it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  everyone  how 
such  a  building  could  be  thus  finished  and 
furnished  at  the  cost  of  only  $4,000  Not  only 
the  congregation  who  will  worship  there,  but 
our  entire  community  feel  a  laudable  pride  in 
the  success  of  this  public  enterprise.  The 
seating  was  from  the  Manitowoc  Seating  Com¬ 
pany,  the  windows  from  the  house  of  Forman, 
Ford  and  Company,  Minneapolis,  and  the  re¬ 
flectors  were  from  the  establishment  of  I.  P. 
Frink,  New  York  City. 
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HY  is  it  that  the  brands  of  White 
Lead  made  by  quick  or  patent 
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below  the  price  of  standard  brands  ? 

Because  practical  painters  and  consumers 
generally  know  that  they  are  inferior  to  the 
brands  made  by  the  “old  Dutch  process” 
of  slow  corrosion.  The  brands  named  in 
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The  Best  Sabbath-School  Hymn  and  Tunc  Book 

The  School  Hymnal 

SQUARE  J2MO,  CLOTH,  272  PAGES 
SINGLE  COPIES,  40  CENTS ;  $27.00  A  HUNDRED 


The  School  Hymnal  claims  to  make  complete  provision  for  the  younger  people  in  their  Sabbath  or 
week-day  schools,  in  their  societies  and  in  their  homes.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  hymns  and  tunes 
that  will  be  new  to  oar  Sunday-schools.  The  selections  for  young  children  are  rare  and  choice. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  25  cents 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work 
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ARE  WE  IN 
DANGER  FROM 
THE  PLAQUE? 

By  Dr.  VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN 

Professor  of  Hygiene  In  the  University  of  Michigan 
IN 

APPLETONS’ 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 
FOR  SEPTEMBER 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  tbk  Evangelist: 

In  yonr  issue  of  the  8d  of  August,  yon  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  written  by  President  Charles 
Cnthbert  Hall,  upon  the  theme,  “If  I  be  Lifted 
Up.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  article, 
in  its  every  line,  shows  the  eloquent  and  spir¬ 
itually-minded  preacher  and  scholar,  that  we 
all  know  Dr.  Hall  to  be.  If  bis  beautiful 
spirit  could  be  found  in  all  our  church  assem¬ 
blies,  we  should  doubtless  have  less  of  the 
theologicum  odium,  and  more  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Master. 

As  a  layman,  educated  for  and  practising  one 
of  the  professions,  and  therefore  entirely 
wanting  in  all  that  training  which  would 
enable  me  to  judge  of  the  methods  of  the  higher 
criticism,  I  am  simply  waiting  the  develop- 
inents  of  the  future,  until  the  results  of  this 
higher  criticism  shall  be  thoroughly  approved 
or  disproved. 

In  the  meantime,  I  rest  in  the  faith  of  gen¬ 
erations  of  my  ancestors  and  the  teachings  of 
my  boyhood.  The  point  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  brought 
out  in  the  article  of  Dr.  Hall. 

Whilst  giving  no  credence  as  yet  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  the  critics,  and  believing 
that  if  they  be  proved  to  be  fallacious  in  whole 
or  in  part,  they  will  in  the  meantime  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  widespread  disas¬ 
ter,  in  scattering  the  seeds  of  doubt  and  unbe¬ 
lief,  yet  I  am  desirous  that  the  fullest  per¬ 
mission  should  be  given  by  our  Church  to  such 
spiritually-minded  men  as  Drs.  Briggs,  Mc- 
Giffert,  Brown  and  Preserved  Smith,  to  carry 
on  their  investigations  to  the  fullest  extent. 
No  church,  and  certainly  not  the  Presbyterian 
church,  can  afford  to  frown  upon  scientific  or 
philosophical  investigation.  Such  investiga¬ 
tion  must  surely  in  the  end  result  in  reaching 
the  truth,  and  no  church  can  afford  to  struggle 
against  that  resnlt. 

But  during  the  process  of  investigation,  and 
until  this  process  is  ended  after  years  of  dis- 
cnssion  and  scientific  and  thoughtful  research, 
and  until  the  goal  be  reached  with  such  a 
certainty  as  to  convince  all  reasonable, 
thonghtfnl  men,  the  theories  and  conjectures 
of  the  higher  criticism  should  not,  I  submit, 
be  taught  in  our  theological  seminaries,  nor  in 
our  church  papers,  nor  from  our  pulpits.  In 
other  words,  I  submit,  until  the  time  above 
spoken  of  has  come,  when  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  these  theories  is  so  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing  as  to  convince  such  men  as  Professor 
Green  of  Princeton,  and  ten  thousand  others 
who  form  the  ministry  and  eldership  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  the  discussion  of  the 
higher  criticism  shonld  be  confined  to  the 
select  few  who  are  fitted  by  years  of  training 
to  thoroughly  investigate  these  subjects  and 
reach  the  truth.  So  long  as  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  better  and  educated  minds  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  are  unconvinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  new  teachings,  these  subjects 
should  certainly  be  removed  from  every  arena 
except  that  of  the  purest  scholarship. 

But  the  higher  critics  are  not  disposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  method ;  for  we  hear  very  much  of 
their  teachings  in  certain  theological  schools, 
and  even  in  the  Sunday-school  columns  of  our 
church  papers,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  Zlst. 
Matriculation  at  11  A.M.,  in  Stuart  Hall.  Room-drawing 
same  day  at  3  P.M.,  In  the  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall.  The 
Opening  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Wm.  Brenton 
Greene,  Jr.  D.D.,  on  Friday  at  11  A.M. 

■^J"EW  YORK-ALHANV,  Albany  Female  Academy 
At  a  Boardingand  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lnov  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 

RYE  SEMINARY 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 
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The  Misses  Mackie’s  rSS'oiSts. 
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to  ^  assar  and  Wellesley.  'peoUl  Courses  In  Art,  Literature. 
audMusic.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical,  Latin  and  General 
t-cientifle.  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 
and  chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  etc.,  address  the  Registrar. 
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Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
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New  Location,  176  WEST  72(1  ST.,  SHERMAN  SQUARE 

MASS  A  CUUSETTS 

New  York  1  comprehends  six  Schools.  The 
LAW  SCHOOL  (with  Day  and  Even- 
University  Ing  classes),  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

_ GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  Pedagogy, 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  and  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

For  circulars  address  the  Registrar,  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City. 

Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“Th©  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  foe 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal. 
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Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

700  Park  Avene,  Hew  fork. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  27th,  1899. 

The  Faculty  will  meet  to  receive  applicants  for 
admission  in  the  President’s  room  at  9.30  a.m. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.M. 

The  owning  address  by  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hast¬ 
ings  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Chapel,  Thursday,  September  28th,  at  4  p.m. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 
New  York,  Aug.  14,  1899. 

The  BIBLE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

SPRINGFIELD,  HASS., 

Has  courses  of  one  term,  one  year  (certificate);  two  years 
(diploma):  three  years  (post-graduate  for  college  stu¬ 
dents).  The  work  is  grouped  about  the  Bible,  genetic 
psychology  and  child  study,  sociology  and  missions 
(home,  city  and  foreign),  and  principlt  s  of  teaching. 
Catalog  on  application. 

Rev.  PHILIP  S.  MOXOM  D.D.,  President 

CONNECTICUT 

The  American  Institute  of  Phrenology 

PresldenLMrs.  CHARLOTTE  FOWLER  WELLS,  Incorporated 
under  the  State  of  New  York  (ISCd),  opens  its  next  session 
on  September  5th  of  this  year  (1899).  For  pmspectas  send 
(free  on  applleatlon)  to  the  SECRETARY,  care  of  Fowler  & 
Wells  Co.,  27  East  2l8t  Str.  et.  New  York 

HADTPHDn  6«th  Year  Opens 

1  I  ^  IV L/  September  27,  1890. 

THEOLOGICAL  Advantage. 

for  College  Graduates. 
C  Eh  IIS  1 IVJ  A  DV^  Full  information  on 

OLHlTlli'lirk.IVI  application  to  Professor 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  Jacobus. 

KindergartenTrainingCIass 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11.  1899.  Free  scholarships 
(limited).  Address  Z.  A.  CUTTEN,  Superintendent, 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  14tii  Street. 

YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Fall  term  opens  September  38.  For  catalogue,  scholar¬ 
ship  aid,  aLd  particulars  apply  to 

Prof.  B.  W.  BACON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JfEW  .JERSEY 

WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  New  Jersey 

A  School  for  Boys — Prepares  for  College  or  Business— A  Christian 
Home  and  SchooL 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852.  Is  beautifully  situate'!,  with 
laige  grounds,  gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  sur¬ 
rounding  rellniid,  healthful  and  happy.  Our  hoys  uniformly  do 
well.  PHGCBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 

OHIO 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Term  opens  September  14th,  at  11  A.M.,  with  an  Address  by 
Prof.  D  S.  ScbalT,  D.D.  For  Information  addiess  The  Faculty, 
Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 

ILLINOIS 

THK 

McCormick  SS" 

will  open  Thursday,  September  81st.  Rooms  will  bo 
drawn  by  new  students  at  10  a.m.  Address  by  the  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  at  3  p.m.  Matriculation  Friday 
at  9  A.M.  For  further  information  address 

Faculty,  1060  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 

New  Jersey,  Blairstown. 

DLAIR  PRESBYTERIU  ACtDEMY 

52d  year.  Co-educatlonal.  Prepares  for  any  college.  Music, 
Art.  Campus  36  acres.  New  Buildings.  I.*rge  endowment  Justi¬ 
fies  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  1250.  John  o.  Rharpe,  Prln. 

Montclair  Military  Academy, 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

A  school  where  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  body  go  hand  in  hand,  the  result  being  thoroughly 
rounded  boys.  Preparation  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 
Especlallg  cordial  relations  with  Princeton.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  J.  O.MacVICAR.  A.M.,  Head  Master. 

ii 

opposing  arguments  are  often  heard  from”  our 

pulpits. 

If  the  higher  critics  were  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  closely  to  piling  up  indubitable  proofs 
of  their  theories,  instead  of  forming  them¬ 
selves  into  a  propaganda  for  disseminating  their 
views,  by  no  means  yet  satisfactorily  proven, 

I  believe  onr  Church  would  welcome  all  such 
investigations  carried  on  in  the  spirit  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Hall.  I  believe  it  is  this  unwise 
spirit  of  propagandism  which  irritates  and 
terrifies  the  Church.  F.  G.  B. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Hi' 

<7  %  FIRST  MORTGAGES  6UARANTEE0. 

m  IMPROVED  I’enoaal eiaiBlaadoa  of HeenritlM 

jE  ^nilHaaD  )  ears  Exparteno^ 

M  FARMS  ONLY*  Tb«  moat  aaraful  InveatlKatlon  eeortad. 

■  We  L.  WILLUaSON,  LISBON,  NORTH  IIAEOTA. 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Jonrnsd. 
oar  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  eredlt  by 
referring  to  TUK  £VANGKI.IST. 
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SXTOJS.  Cf3  Oo. 

PH1LA.«  NEW  YORK,  BOSlHlN. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BV  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exrb'a 
We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-claes  lD\-est-  ■  j  a. 

uent  Securities  on  commission.  We  HI  VCSlIllClll 
ecelve  accounts  of  Banks,  Rankers,  aid  ,,  ... 

corporations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  N0Pll1*ll10ft. 
'avorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

>f  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
iountrles,  including  South  Africa. 

LETTEKS  ^  ^*'1^  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

‘  make  usbie  truisfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
vr  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 

CRtlUT.  lAn*'  Cre<lltH,  available  iu  all  parts  of  the  world.  | 

Brown,  Shipley  &.  Co.,  London. 

Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-resldent«,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
the  highest  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can 
be  sold.  , 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
elTectlng  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us 

MftNPV  I  HANFn  at  6  Per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
luivci  L,u  jjinneapolls  Improveil  Real  Estate,  at  40 

per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnlsheii. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  S  THOMPSON,  . 

2i)9  Hank  if  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^ 


THE 

I  DDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddletown.  Conn. 


Established  1875.  Assets,  $8,000,000. 

Offers  Executors,  Trustees,  and  conservative  investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal.  Us 

s^lo  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Keal  Estate.  Super, 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  Invest  in 
these  bonds.  Apply  to  or  address 

AMERICAN  UNDERWRITERS’  AGENCY 

52  Broadway,  New  York 

6%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actnai 
settlers  only.  16  years'  experience  In  boslness.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  mapshowl  ,« 
location  of  lands.  Over  $150,000  Invested.  None  but 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 

W  ILLIAM  T  SOUDBR,  Financial  Agent, 

io:t  Century  Bnlldlng,  Minneapolis,  Mlnu 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

iDiestmeiit  Secarities,  Stocks  and  Booi 

Bonght  and  Sold  on  CommlMion. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAUL  SI..  N.  Y 

established  1867.  Members  N.  V.  Stock  Excha.  g 

Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

KKAL  ES3TATE 


THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  A 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

invest  capital  in  first  mortgages  (at  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  ■princip.ul  and  interest 
in  gold),  on  choice  cuUivate<l  farms  in  Texas  and  Oklahoina,  the  richest  area  of  country  on 
the  American  Coutiueut.  The  Company's  Debentures  arc  its  direct  obligations,  issued  in 


HSRVtST  HOME  " 

Each  series  is  secured  byS.'iO.OOn  of  loans,  deposited  with  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company.  N.  Y.,  or 
Win  and  Arthur  McGeorgc.  Bullitt  Building,  I*hiladeli>hia,  as  collateral.  These  Debentures  are 
iu  deiioniiuationsof  SlU)  and  upward.  Seud  for  Bookletaud  List  of  Loans  and  look  them  over. 
WILLIA.'W  S.  KNO,  President  (Home  Office)  Bullitt  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  First  Vlce-Pres.,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Address  General  Offices,  or  C.  S,  Hntchinsun,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Zebnlon  Radii,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  Way,  West  Chester.  Pa. 
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Capital 
Half  a  Bullion 
Dollars 


Investors 
never  bad  a 
loss 


THE  BEST 


way  to  make  Moncy  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  If  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  **  tips,'^  **  pool  move¬ 
ments^'  and  ‘^manipulations"  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  are 


given  you  in 


The  Wall  Street  Journal 


better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 


Tear  this  off  and  send  to 
us  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  send  paper 
free  one  week  . . 


...THE... 

Wall  Street  Journal 

42-44  Broad  Street 
New  York 
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HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
Ninety-second  Semi-Annual  Statement.  July,  1899. 
SUM.HARY  OF  ASSETS. 

‘  Par  Value.  Market  Value 

Cash  in  Banks . $<i4t,OS7  04 

Real  Estate .  1,774,0'44  04 

United  StatesBonds,  $1,000,000  OO  1,910,750  OO 
State  Bonds  .  .  W5,000  OO  SO, 500  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  7S0,:tl1S3  735,3110.3 

Railroad  Bonds  .  971,000  00  1,093,050  00 

Water  Bonds  .  .  90,000  OO  03,SOO  OO 

<^s  Stocks  and  Bonds  l'i0,300  OO  t5S,90‘i  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  S,034,700  OO  4,047,535  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  I.’i0,000  OO  314,700  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  ,  35,000  00  105,500  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  SIS, 350  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  1SH,1S5  OO 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  577,198  SO 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Ist  July, 

1899  47,914  SI 

$1S,457,9S8  5S 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,103,SS3  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  549,911  HI 
Net  Surplus . . 4,804^793  71 

$1S,457,9S8  5S 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7,804,793  71 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 
ELBRIDGE  of  SNOM%  ’  \  Vice-Presidents. 

AREUNAH'm.I^R^S,  \  Secretaries. 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

WILLMmSl^^NEY,  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 

New  York,  July  11,  1899. 
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